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NE of the characteristics of this 

age is a minute and curious inter- 
est of nationalities in each other. Was 
there ever a time when so many Euro- 
peans visited America, and ran home to 
put it into print? And was there ever, 
in the history of the world, such an exo- 
dus as that which took place from the 
United States last summer ?—with 
steamships still coming back with re- 
turning tourists? Books of every coun- 
try are being translated into many lan- 
guages. It is often possible to get in 
English translation a book just published 
in Europe,—an indication that an Amer- 
ican public is waiting for it. Peoples 
of the earth really are interested in each 
_ other. 

This being the case, it is a matter of 
some importance to know something of 
the current literature of European coun- 
tries. For, except by actually visiting 
foreign countries, there is no way of 
knowing them so well as by their books 
—the things they say about and to each 
other on the printed page. Let us, 
therefore, take a flying trip into literary 
Europe and see what is happening to- 
day. 

Young Italy 

Italy keeps the eyes of the world fo- 
cused upon her by reason of her pic- 
turesque leader, and her determination 
to be recognized as one of the great and 


powerful governments of Europe. There 
is no nation more astonishing in its 
modern development than this lively 
little peninsula. 

The best-known of her spokesmen has 
been Gabriele d’Annunzio, whose dramas 
and novels have been read, either in 
translation or in the.original, in the far 
countries of the world. The Italian gov- 
ernment is publishing a definitive edi- 
tion of his books, which would seem to 
indicate that not much more is expected 
of him. He has published this year two 
volumes, which, however, are noted as 
not important except as being expres- 
sions of a great writer. 


A number of books on the subject of 
Fascism have appeared. Men of such 
standing as Gentile and Prezzolini have 
spoken in its favor, and Count Nitti, in 
exile, published “Bolshevism, Fascism 
and Socialism.” Mussolini himself has 
expressed a rationalization of the theory 
of Fascism in his speeches which have 
been published from time to time. His 
autobiography has just been published 
in English, and is generally considered 
a most significant document—a self- 
revelation of great frankness of one of 
the outstanding figures of our time. 
Benedetto Croce’s history of Italy, just 
published, comes only to 1915. One has 
a great curiosity to know what this fine 
and critical thinker will have to say 


1One of a series of talks given in the Public Library, Providence, R.1., this winter. 
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when he writes the history of the last 
twelve years. 

Anna Vivanti, Fortune’s favorite in 
literary Italy for many years, because 
she pleased both the popular fancy and 
the great Carducci, is still writing. Pi- 
randello, sixty years old, announces that 
he will write two or three plays, then 
consecrate ten years to a vast romance 
upon the destiny of man. Papini is pre- 
paring a life of Michel Angelo. Pan- 
zini, perhaps the most beloved of Italy’s 
writers, shows an inexhaustible produc- 
tivity, with a romance a year and in- 
numerable tales. Grazia Deledda came 
into world prominence last year by be- 
ing the recipient of the Nobel Prize. 
She has written two of three other 
novels since “La fuga in Egitto,” for 
which she received the Nobel Prize. 


Of the newer generation are San 
Secondo, Fraccaroli, Bontempelli, many 
names just beginning to be noticed in 
France, Germany, America. Their 
writings are generally characterized by 
a certain morbid, fantastic tendency. We 
do not find tranquillity here, nor light- 
ness of heart—rather a questioning of 
life and its meaning, with a tendency to 
despondency. 


Civilized France 


One leaves Italy with an impression 
of youth—almost of immaturity. Some 
one has said that the Italian civilization 
is like new sap running in an old tree. 
But one sees France with a completely 
different impression. There is no adoles- 
cence here—rather a mature and sea- 
soned sophistication. French books are 
undoubtedly the most generally-read of 
any foreign literature, and to mention 
French names is generally rather to re- 
call than to introduce. France, with its 
highly civilized and experienced point of 
view, has attained an enviable capacity 
for enjoying life—not so much as an 
emotion, as rather, a spectacle. She can 
detach herself from the human scene 
and enjoy it. She has gone beyond 


despair, which is, after all, a youthful 
emotion, and arrived at philosophy. 
Among the multitude of writers, new 
and old, one can only draw, almost at 
random, a few names to illustrate ten- 
dencies. 


André Gide, who insists upon 











his own personal and professional free- 
dom, and is willing to pay the price of 
his own reputation, if necessary, to be 
free of responsibility to his past achieve- 
ment—a great unclassified classicist ; 
Paul Valéry, who refrained from pub- 
lishing for thirty years because the pro- 
fession of authorship seemed to him to 
demand a degree of insincerity—a con- 
cession to the popular at the expense of 
the true—and then was acclaimed the 
greatest stylist of the day and elected 
to Anatole France’s chair in the Acad- 
emy; Charles Maurras, a critic of liter- 
ature and politics, little known in this 
country but highly intelligent and very 
influential in his own country. Three 
great poets of today are Paul Claudel, 
Francis Jammes and La Comtesse de 
Noailles, and there are many others 
writing excellent verse. : 


The vogue of fictionized biography, 
or biographical fiction, is very great in 
France, where in fact it originated with 
André Maurois’s “Ariel.” Maurois is 
still king of them all. His “Disraeli” 
has been read by thousands both here 
and in France, and he continues to pro- 
duce. He has been accused of plagiar- 
ism, of superficiality, of many sins, but 
no one denies him the credit of a vivify- 
ing genius which makes the figures of 
history live before our eyes with reality 
and vividness 

There are several biographical series, 
each volume being written by some au- 
thor of authentic rank, but still highly 
popularized, as Les vies amoureuses des _ 
grands hommes, Vies des hommes illus- 
trés, etc. Indicating a trend away from 
the obviously popular are two notable 
biographies of the last year. “La vie 
de Marcel Proust,” by Leon Pierre- 
Quint, is a marvelously readable bit of 
scholarly work, from first-hand mate- 
rial which is organized with remarkable 
skill. In “La vie de Racine,” Fran- 
cois Mauriac studies his subject from 
the psychological viewpoint. The work 
is based on absolute facts, for the au- 
thor has gone to contemporary sources 
for his material. 

The regional novel is perhaps more 
characteristic of France and more finely 
developed there than in any other coun- 
try. Jean Giraudoux, Réné Bazin, Al- 
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phonse de Chateaubriant, Raymond Es- 
cholier, Edouard Estaunié, have all at 
times ignored the city and set their tales 
of adventure, their dramas of psycho- 
logical or family or social conflict, in 
the provinces. 

There are no travelers better worth 
attending than French travelers. With 
their cool yet active intelligence, analy- 
tical and observant, they discern what is 
significant, and record it without fear 
and with grace and vivacity, using the 
customs and peculiarities of the coun- 
tries visited as texts from which to 
hang their philosophies. André Sieg- 
fried and Tardieu are good examples of 
this, as are also Paul Morand with his 
“Rien que la terre,” Georges Duhamel, 
with his “Voyage de Moscou,” Monther- 
lant with his impressions of Spain, the 
Tharaud brothers with their keen and 
penetrating studies of the Jews in vari- 
ous parts of the world. 

But one must not linger too long in 
fascinating France. There are other 
countries that intrigue our interest. 


Individualistic Spain 


The Latin countries are much more 
individualistic than the Germanic, and 
Spain is the most individualistic of all. 
There are no strongly-marked schools 
of thought, neither are writers given to 
slavish imitation, and neither is the 
country greatly influenced by the outside 
world. For this reason it is difficult to 
define its literature in a word, or briefly 
to characterize its creations. There are 
no classifications except the broad gen- 
eral terms, as novelist, dramatist, poet, 
historian. There are certain character- 
istics which we may speak of as Span- 
ish—the beautiful rich and flexible lan- 
guage capable of great clarity, an almost 
universal sense of humor, which is apt 
to take an ironical turn, a pleasure in 
contemplation for its own sake, with no 
practical results in view. 

But the literature must be spoken of 
in terms of individuals. Some of the 
outstanding personalities are noteworthy. 
Valle Inclan, widely influential with the 
young writers, and destined to be remem- 
bered as the great Spanish prose stylist 
of his age, is a writer of novels and 
poems and dramas, careful of form, pol- 





1 Vicente 


ished in expression. He delights to pre- 
sent a certain barbaric grandeur or a 
brutal realism in a language finely pol- 
ished and delicately worded. He has 
been called a decadent, but has a remark- 
able vitality. 

Miguel de Unanumo is a college pro- 
fessor, widely influential, but rather by 
reason of his originality and virility. He 
has a limitless curiosity about everything. 
Some one has said he is best taken as 
an intellectual exercise. At any rate he 
is typically Spanish in that he takes joy 
in the courageous facing of life and its 
difficulties. He is Spain’s most interna- 
tionally-known thinker. 

Blasco Ibanez has died this year.’ 
There has never been a more virile, a 
more universal genius than this Span- 
iard. His death was remarked in every 
country. His books are translated into 
many languages. He was an exile, by 
reason of his political views, but he was .- 
a prosperous exile. He had ready for 
publication at the time of his death three 
novels, ‘““En busca del Gran Kan,” “El 
oro y la muerte,” and “El caballero de 
la Virgin.” They were to be published 
in the Hearst magazines in English be- 
fore they should appear anywhere in 
Spanish. The movie rights also were 
contracted for, at a very good figure. 
Blasco Ibanez’s earlier works were his 
best. 

Palacio Valdes, is one of the “Gen- 
eration of ’98,” a period of literary 
awakening in Spain. He is a rich man, 
and has never written for money. He is 
an Asturian, and his stories have the 
Andalusian charm—gentle, whimsical, 
yet realistic. 

Azorin, (Jose Martinez Ruiz), has 
taken to play-writing in the last two 
years. He is much better known as 
novelist and critic. Some one has said 
of him that his name will endure in 
Spanish letters as an artist who saw 
little but saw so well that wherever his 
eye fell there was life. He also is of 
the “Generation of ’98.” 

Altamira y Crevea, Spain’s greatest 
historian and one who is acknowledged 
to be one of the great historians of all 
time, is engaged in writing a new book, 
chapters of which have appeared from 
time to time in Spanish periodicals. 


Blasco Ibanez died January 28, 1928, at Mentone. 
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Antonio Machado was elected to the 
Spanish Academy in 1927, following 
Echegaray. He divides honors with 
Jimenez as the great poet of Modern 
Spain. He writes little, having a literary 
conscience, and his poems are exquisite 
in form, with a serious message. 

Spain has always been fond of the 
theatre and to this day the drama is one 
of the favorite forms of literary expres- 
sion. Senor Jacinto Benevente y Mar- 
tinez is not unknown in this country, by 
reason of the translation of many of his 
charming plays. He has been compared 
to Bernard Shaw, but there often ap- 
pears a subtlety which is wholly Span- 
ish. Some of his most delightful plays 
were written for children. 


The “genero chico” is a small one-act 
play, indigenous to Spain, very gay and 
lively. It is apt to be given many times 
in the same day, the house being emptied 
and filled again as often as there is time 
for another performance. These little 
plays in the hands of artists like the 
Alvarez Quintero brothers and Mar- 
tinez Sierra become little masterpieces of 
cleverness and artistic construction. 
These same artists write plays of the 
conventional length, also, with great 
skill. There have been translations into 
English of many of the plays of these 
authors. The Alvarez Quinteros are 
two brothers who collaborate so skill- 
fully that even they do not know the 
contribution each makes to the whole. 
Martinez Sierra collaborates with his 
wife, to whom much credit is given in 
the popular mind for the finesse there 
is in them, and the excellent characteri- 
zation of women. The tendency in the 
drama in Spain today is to reduce plot. 
The interest is in representing every-day 
life. Lively dialogue and clear charac- 
terization provide the interest. 

A number of new writers are appear- 
ing in Spain, some of them of real prom- 
ise. Among them are Morena Villa, a 
poet of intellect and sensibility with a 
popular tendency; and Pedro Salinas, 
who has distinguished himself with a 
modern version of the Cid. 

From Spain to Germany is something 
of a trip across country. So also is it 





intellectually, from the flexible, obser- 
vant, individualistic spirit of Spanish 
literature to the sturdy, profound, and 
sentimental German mind. Germany is 
distinguished by schools of thought, 
types of literary expression, mass in- 
terests. It is incurably philosophical. It 
probes deep into the eternal questions 
and never finds an answer. 


“Incurably philosophic” Germany 


There is an astounding fecundity in 
German literature today. Not only are 
there many writers but they are writing 
with a power unrivalled in the literature 
of any other nation today, and seldom 
equaled in their own history. The mas- 
ters of pre-war days are producing mas- 
terpieces again, and an enormous num- 
ber of young men are expressing the 
experiences of their souls in writing. 
The older writers show a profound con- 
sciousness of the depths of human ex- 
perience. Young Germany is distin- 
guished before all by a deep-rooted op- 
position to romanticism. All Germany 
is realistic—interested only in the reality 
of experience and the veracity of ex- 
pression. Many of the books show a 
strong social interest. The workman 
and his problems, women and their de- 
velopment, youth and its meaning, all 
present themselves as apt themes. 

So many of the books of Germany are 
translated into English that it is not dif- 
ficult to keep in touch with current 
thought there. Wassermann, Haupt- 
mann, Schnitzler, Feuchtwanger, Key- 
serling, Ludwig, are well known here, 
and it suffices to call attention only to 
their recent work. A number of well- 
known authors have visited these shores, 
spoken to well-filled halls, and departed, 
probably to write their impressions, 
which we shall read with interest, amuse- 
ment, and some chagrin. 

Hermann Sudermann is writing vig- 
orously again.” His “Tolle Professor” 
was well received, and his latest work, 
“Die Frau des Steffen Tromholt,” is 
imagined with the same sympathetic in- 
tuition, the same humanity, which made 
Frau Sorge so appealing. Thomas Mann 
has published nothing in the last year 


* Hermann Sudermann died November 21, 1928, in Berlin. 
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or two. His “Unordnung und frihes 
Leid” appeared in 1926, as did also 
“Pariser Rechenschaft,” an account of 
a visit to Paris where he was cordially 
received. 


Alfred Doblin is an earnest young 
writer who likes to probe into the past 
to find a message for the present. Casi- 
mir Edschmid began to write just after 
the revolution in Germany. He was then 
very radical, but already is showing de- 
cided signs of conservatism in his think- 
ing. Albrecht Schaffer, a young writer, 
has just published “Die Geschichte der 
Briider Chamade,” which recalls to 
some minds Dostoevsky and _ his 
“Brothers Karamazov.” 

Count Luckner’s “Seeteufel,” trans- 
later as “The Sea Devil,” is a bit of 
autobiographical writing as thrilling and 
romantic as an old-fashioned adventure- 
story. Emil Ludwig is the popular biog- 
rapher in Germany today, and his suc- 
cess is rather more surprising because 
of the worship of the great which has 
been one of the characteristics of the 
German mind. Some one has said that 
Germany is in the midst of an effort to 
de-mythologize the past. It is another 
symptom of the realistic attitude. 


The realistic North 


Somewhat apart from the rest of 
Europe stand Sweden and Norway, re- 
garding that great and quarrelsome con- 
tinent with cool though not unfriendly 
eyes. They are not greatly influenced by 
events over there, nor by theories and 
philosophies, but preserve a fine inde- 
pendence of thought and expression. 
Neither do they greatly resemble each 
other. Certain characteristics are funda- 
mentally Swedish and others are pro- 
foundly Norse. 

In the literary world of Stockholm 
there is perhaps less activity than at 
some other periods. Yet there are a 
number of younger writers coming into 
increasing prominence, and displaying 
tendencies distinctly modern. Realism— 
the determination to paint real life truly 
—is evident in all their writing. But it 
is not a harsh and sordid realism. One 
is aware of a transquil sense of the eter- 
nal values. The established order is 


very generally accepted, without over- 
much enthusiasm, but placidly. 

One of the interesting women writers 
is Marika Stjernstedt, who has written 
many novels. Her viewpoint is pre- 
eminently feministic, and her psycholog- 
ical analyses of her women characters 
are very clear and true. She is the wife 
of Ludwig Nordstrém, who also is deep- 
ly interested in the problems of human- 
ity and in the spiritual life of the people, 
not individually, but as society. He 
sometimes uses a rather caustic wit to 
point his moral. 

Sigrid Siwertz has written a number 
of novels, of which the best was ‘“Se- 
lambés,” translated into English as 
“Downstream.” Recently, however, he 
has taken to traveling, and has given an 
entertaining account of a visit to Abys- 
sinia. 

Selma Lagerl6f continues to be the 
best known and most popular of Swed- 
ish authors. Her books are translated 
into many languages almost as soon as 
they appear in Sweden. 

The most distinguished literary critic 
of Sweden is Dr. Fredrik B6ok, a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Academy, a profes- 
sor of literature at the University of 
Lund, and now a regular contributor to 
Stockholm’s leading newspaper, ‘“Sven- 
ska Dagbladet.” He sometimes turns 
to lighter forms of literature for recrea- 
tion. Not long ago he wrote a charm- 
ing account of a motor trip through 
Sweden, which he called “Resa i 
Sverige,” and last year he published his 
first novel, ““Sommarleken.” He is noted 
for the elegance of his style. 

Gustav Hellstrém is an animated and 
colorful personality. He began his lit- 
erary career during the war as a news- 
paper correspondent, and has traveled 
widely and written vividly. Some of his 
sketches and tales were collected into 
a volume and called “Mannen vid Rat- 
ten,” “The man at the wheel.” They 
were written from Paris, London, New 
York and Denmark, and were about all 
kinds of people and adventures. 


Sweden and Norway 


There is a surprising difference in at- 
mosphere between Sweden and Norway. 
From the tranquil, confident smile of a 
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fertile and resourceful land, a step takes 
one to the pondering, questioning, som- 
bre mood of a rugged and mountainous 
country, whose beauty has a passionate 
splendor, but whose narrow valleys 
yield small sustenance for man or beast. 
Perhaps this is a condition to produce 
genius. At any rate, it produced Ibsen. 
No one approaches the stature of that 
great master today, but there are lesser 
figures who have succeeded in interesting 
the English-speaking world. 

Sigrid Undset is perhaps the greatest 
woman writer in the world today. She 
has been awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature for this year. Her trilogy of 
Kristin Lavransdatter, widely translated 
and read, and her new novel, of which 
the last volume has just appeared, have 
been almost universally acclaimed. 
These books are historical and are one 
of the evidences of Norway’s growing 
interest in her past. Sigrid Undset’s 
father was one of Norway’s great his- 
torians, and she, as his secretary, ab- 
sorbed much of his knowledge. The 
material for these two great novels came 
from manuscripts which he left. 

Another event of more than ordinary 
importance was the publication of Rohl- 
vaag’s “Giants in the earth.” This was 
originally written in Norwegian, in two 
parts, as “I de dage,” and “Riket grund- 
lagges.” It is a story of the Norweg- 
ian immigrants in America, told with a 
fidelity to reality and a dramatic inten- 
sity which have made its publication in 
the United States a matter of real sig- 
nificance. 

Hans E. Kinck is a figure of great 
national importance in the literary life 
of Norway. He has been called the cen- 
tral figure of modern Norwegian litera- 
ture. Yet he is almost unknown here. 
He has written dramas, novels, short 
stories and poems, and he pictures Nor- 
wegian national traits with deep psycho- 
logical insight. 

One of the most interesting features 
of recent Norwegian literature has been 
the rise of Landsmaal, and the sharp 
controversy that has been rife between 





the advocates of Landsmaal and Riks- 
maal. Riksmaal is the old Norwegian 
and Danish language, having its roots 
in the Danish culture. Landsmaal is the 
language of the soil, native to the Nor- 
wegian peasantry. Arne Garborg, who 
died a year or two ago, was the first 
great champion of Landsmaal, and Olav 
Duun, and several men of literary im- 
portance, have written in this dialect, 
hoping to make it the literary language 
of Norway and thus emphasize the di- 
vergence of the Norse culture from the 
Danish. A fusion of the two groups is 
gradually taking place and it seems prob- 
able that Riksmaal will absorb much of 
the idiom of Landsmaal and a richer, 
more characteristic medium of expres- 
sion will be the result. 

Knut Hamsun and Johan Bojer are old 
favorites in America. Hamsun’s latest 
novel ranks better than some of his 
other recent works. Bojer’s book this 
year has not been so favorably received 
by the critics as much of his earlier 
works. Johan Falkberget is somewhat 
slow in reaching the zenith of his power, 
but his last novel, of which only the 
first part has appeared, promises to be 
a valuable contribution to Norwegian 
literature. 

Of younger writers, Sigurd Christian- 
sen is to be mentioned for his skillful 
character-analysis; Sigurd Hoel, for his 
keen and humorous understanding of the 
young people of today; and Gabriel 
Scott, as a much beloved story-teller and 
interpreter of life in south Norway. 

Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Swe- 
den, Norway! What fascinating images 
each name calls up! How distinct, and 
how highly differentiated! Such a sur- 
vey as has just been made of six of 
the current literatures of Europe is nec- 
essarily cursory and superficial. It is 
quite like the proverbial American tour 
of all Europe in eight weeks. Yet the 
traveler returns with new impressions, 
with: a permanent enlargement of his 
mental horizon. Perhaps something of 
value may remain from this half hour’s 
flying trip. 
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BOOKS for the BROWSING CORNER 
of a High School Library 


By Agnes Cowing 
Librarian, James Monroe High School, New York City. 


BVERY high school library should have its browsing corner or its treasure case 

where students may browse among beautiful editions and read for the pure 
joy of reading. Many of the books looked upon with dread by the average 
high school boy or girl who sees them only as annotated text books will be read 
with delight if placed before the students in attractive form. Books in bright 
colored decorated publisher’s binding and with colored illustrations are most al- 
luring when laid out on tables or in a display case where they will be sure to 
attract the eye. They will work wonders in cultivating a taste for good reading. 

Expensive books, costing even more than five dollars have been purposely 
included in this list. They are not out of the question in even a small high 
school, for the high school has an advantage over the public library in that in 
addition to its regular appropriation there are always groups of pupils eager to 
contribute to the school library and glad to present a book which all the student 
body of the school will enjoy. This collection can be built up gradually, and 
as the books are not loaned for home use they will last, in good condition, and 
in original bindings, for many years. Graduating classes, clubs, and the general 
student organization of the school can be encouraged to help build up this col- 
lection, and they will respond to the suggestion of this opportunity and take pride 
in seeing the collection grow. 

High school librarians feel that every dollar invested in these books is a 
good investment. English teachers find them a boon in their class work and the 
illustrations of plays help in costume design for dramatics. Art teachers use 
them also in their classes and often will come to the library and give delightful 
talks on the illustrators and their work—Preface to the first list of Books for the 
Browsing Corner of a High School Library, by Mary E. Hall, in the Wilson 
Bulletin, June, 1916. 





N presenting this revision of the list com- 

piled by Mary E. Hall in 1916, there seems 
no reason to change or modify her own pref- 
ace. Miss Hall’s vision of the Browsing 
Corner of a high school library is but one 
more evidence of her leadership in her chosen 
field, and there are few school libraries to- 
day where the joy of reading books in at- 
tractive form is not recognized as a funda- 
mental objective. 

But while this underlying purpose of the 
Browsing Corner remains unchanged, cer- 
tain changes in the make-up of the list have 
seemed advisable. High school students to- 
day under the guidance of wise teachers of 
English are showing a more discriminating 
interest in contemporary literature and a 
keener critical sense. No longer is a “clas- 
sical author” condemned as such, but con- 
demned for his own inherent dullness in 
some of his writing and liked for the abid- 


ing human appeal of his finest work. As 
a matter of fact, our “World Classics” are 
just this surviving best of the older litera- 
ture and this list attempts to present them in 
their most attractive form. It is much to 
be regretted that certain editions given in the 
earlier list, notably the separate plays of 
Shakespeare, Sheridan and Goldsmith illus- 
trated by Rackham, Dulac and others, are 
now out of print. Any library fortunate 
enough to possess them should cherish these 
volumes. Where no satisfactory substitute 
edition could be found such titles have been 
omitted from the present list. In most cases 
one edition only has been noted. For a fur- 
ther choice the list by E. M. Pfutzenreuter, 
“Tllustrated Editions of High School Classics,” 
published by the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School in 1925 is suggested for ref- 
erence. 

To make up for this loss, however, our 
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publishers are devoting more attention to the 
production of well-known novels and other 
standard books in good, tho comparatively in- 
expensive editions with clear type, satisfac- 
tory paper and make-up, artistic binding, and 
suitable illustrations. Such editions are wel- 
come for both school and personal libraries 
and books of this type shown in the Brows- 
ing Corner may stimulate ambition to build 
up one’s own library of well-loved books. 
With this in mind and with the recognition 
of the varied interests of high school boys 
and girls, the second part of the list has 
been compiled. It is meant to be suggestive, 
not conclusive. In “Books of Yesterday” we 
have tried to suggest the best of the nine- 
teenth century while in “Books of Today” 
we have chosen what seems the best of the 
passing moment. This last group has its 
place in the Browsing Corner but it should 
be a changing list ready to yield place freely 
to the best of tomorrow. The selection may 
be satisfactory to no one, but if it impels 
the boys and girls to discuss with us what 
they think the Browsing Corner should con- 
tain, it will, perhaps, have served its purpose. 


Some Classics of World Literature 
in Illustrated Editions 


Aesop. Fables; selected by Joseph Jacobs ; 
done into pictures by Richard Heigh- 


way. (Children’s Classics) Macmil- 
DS cccShvesevicd<inassdededtieeceeeens $1.75 
Arabian Nights. Stories from the 


Arabian Nights; retold by Laurence 
Housman, with drawings by Edmund 
Dulac. Doubleday 
More Tales from the Arabian 
Nights; edited by Frances — 
Soetts illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
EE ca<napéslas ta debbsneae etka teas 


Arthur, King. Boy’s King Arthur, edited 
from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur by Sid- 
ney Lanier; ilulstrated by N. C-. 
Wyeth. Scribner 

Romance of King Arthur and his 

Knights of the Round Table; abridged 

from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur by Al- 

fred W. Pollard; illustrated by Arthur 

Rackham. Macmillan 

Story of King Arthur and his 

Knights, written and illustrated by 

Howard Pyle. Scribner ............. 


Aucassin et Nicolette. Aucassin and 
Nicolette and Other Mediaeval Ro- 


2.50 


ee 





2.00 


2.25 





2.50 





Scribner 


mances; translated by E. Mason. 

(Everyman’s Library) Dutton ...... 80 
Bible. Modern Reader’s Bible; edited by 

R. G. Moulton. Macmillan ......... 3.50 


The text of this is the Revised Ver- 
sion. The King James Version should 
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certainly be available as well in any 
collection representing World Litera- 
ture. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. The Golden Age of 
Myth and Legend; edited by G. H. 
Godfrey. Stokes 
A revised and enlarged edition, illus- 
trated, of the famous old “Age of 
Fable.” 

Legends of Charlemagne: illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Cosmopolitan . 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim’s Progress; with 
an introduction by H. Haweis; de- 
signs done by the Brothers Rhead. 
Century 





Cervantes, S. Mide. Don Quixote; illus. 
by Gordon Browne. Stokes 
Chaucer. Complete Works; now first put 
into modern English by John S. 
P. Tatlock and Percy MacKaye; illus. 
by Warwick Goble. Macmillan 
Dante. Stories from Dante, by Susan 
Cunnington; with illustrations in col- 
our by Evelyn Paul. Stokes 
Defoe, niel. Robinson Crusoe; illus. 
by Robert and Louis Rhead. Harper. 
Firdusi. The Epic of Kings—Hero 
Tales of Persia; retold from Firdusi’s 
Shah-Namen by Helen Zimmern; illus. 
by Wilfred Jones. Macmillan 
Goldsmith, Oliver. Vicar of Wakefield; 
illus. by Hugh Thomson. (Cranford 
3 a ee 
Hakluyt, Richard. Heroes from Hak- 
luyt; edited by Charles J. Finger; 
— decorations by Paul Honoré. 
GE ccddeescedapasestecveccscceeetves 
Homer. Odyssey; translated by G. H. 
Palmer. Houghton 
The Adventures of Odysseus and 
the Tale of Troy, by Padraic Colum; 
illus. by Willy Pogany. Macmillan .... 
Iliad for Boys and Girls, told by 
A. J. Church; illus. in color. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics). Macmillan 
Odyssey for Boys and Girls, told 
by A. J. Church; illus. in color. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics). Macmillan 
Raspe, Rudolph E. Surprising Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen; illus. by 
William Strang and J. B. Clark. Boni. 
Robin Hood. The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood, written and illustrated by 
Howard Pyle. Scribner 
Shakespeare, William. Complete Works. 
3v. (Riverside Popular Edition) 
Houghton 
This is not an entirely satisfactory 
edition for the Browsing Corner. An 
old-fashioned set in several volumes 
such as used to be found in every pri- 
vate library would be a welcome gift. 


eee eeee 


eeeeeee 











eee eee eeene 


ee 


—— Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; illus. by 
Arthur Rackham. Dutton .......... 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels; 


edited by Padraic Colum; illus. by 
Willy Pogany. Macmillan 
Virgil. Aeneid for Boys and Girl, told 
by A. J. Church; illus. in color. Mac- 
millan 


ee) 


4.00 


.. 3.50 


3.00 


2.50 


3-75 


2.25 


2.50 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
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Books of Yesterday and Today 


Amundsen, R. E. First Crossing of the 


Polar Sea. Doubleday .............. 
Atherton, Gertrude. The Conqueror. 
Es 1. wenths dnoaseisdpdeksedenees 


Auslander, Joseph & Hill, F. E. The 
Winged Horse; decorations by Paul 
Honoré. Doubleday 

Austen, Jane. Emma; illus. by Hugh 
Thomson. (Illustrated Standard Nov- 
NE INS oo 6 cconcs sdkasekesses 

—— Pride and Prejudice; colored 
plates by C. E. and H. M. Brock. (Rit- 
tenhouse Classics). Macrae Smith ... 

Barrie, Sir James M. The Admirable 
CHO, “RN | aca bomb usisieic cca 
All Barrie’s plays are enjoyed. 
acting version of “Peter Pan” i 
latest to be published in this edition. 

Half Hours. Scribner 
Four short plays: Pantaloon; Twelve- 
Pound Look: Rosalind; The Will. 

Beebe, William. The Arcturus Adven- 
ture; with illustrations from colored 
plates, photographs and maps. Put- 
6c a aie ld at, dee a ah 

Bennett, Arnold. The Old Wives’ Tale. 
Doubleday 

Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone (Ritten- 
house Classics) Macrae Smith 

Boutet de Monvel, L. M. 


ee 





ee 


Joan of Arc. 


RE Re cet. cack ic Suaetmaicweulinn 
Boyd, James. Drums; illus. by N. C. 
EL (Os 5. ase mabe esinw eee 


Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre; colored 
plates by Monro S. Orr. (International 
Classics). Dodd 

Bullen, F. T. The Cruise of the Cacha- 
lot; illus. by Mead Schaeffer. Dodd. 

Bulwer-Lytton, E. The Last Days of 
Pompeii; illus. by F. C. Yohn. Scrib- 
EE ona ini seek main bs 0 4diie Ci ke tne 

Burney, Fanny. Evelina; illus. by Hugh 
ae (Cranford Series) Macmil- 
ON ECR RAR 8” 

Byrd, Richard E. Skyward. Putnam.. 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. 

Coleridge, S. T. The Ancient Mariner; 
illus. in color by Willy Pogany. Dou- 
te eiedid bh a ckedinéé om taea dihe'e 

Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim. Doubleday. 

Typhoon. Doubleday .......... 

Cooper, James Fenimore. The Last of 
the Mohicans; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. 
I TOG ode iins ca dub vacede 

The Pilot; pictures by Donald 

Teague. Minton, Balch ............. 

The Spy. (Riverside Bookshelf). 
5 wes 660 eapeee dheeeeenbas 

Dana, R. H. Two Years before the 
ee illus. by Charles Pears. Macmil- 
OE a Ee eee 


De La Mare, Walter. Come Hither; 


ee ee ee 











embellished by Alec Buckels. Knopf. s 





and Quayle, Thomas. Readings; 


wood cuts by C. T. Nightingale. 
RRS See Ee i a ORE 
Deland, Margaret. Old Chester Tales. 
EE bdidiiee ae ken. dahsamadenan oe » 


Houghton. 


2.50 


3.50 


2.00 


2.25 


1.00 


3-50 


Dickens, Charles. Bleak House (Large 
Type Edition) Harper 
This excellent edition has the original 
illustrations by “Phiz”. 

A Christmas Carol; illus. by Ar- 








thur Rackham. Lippincott .......... 
David Copperfield; containing the 
38 original illustrations by “Phiz”. 


(Rittenhouse Classics) Macrae Smith. 
Oliver Twist; illus. by Donald 
Teague. Minton, Balch ............ 
A Tale of Two Cities; illus. by 
Roland Wheelwright. (International 
Chneeic S. Se i erbas eta socccincces 
Dunsany, Lord. Five Plays. (Modern 
Dramta: Sess Re asd divsedccccce 
Doyle, A. Conan. The White Company; 
with illustrations by James Daugherty. 








PO eee ie! an ee re Be 
Dumas, Alexandre. The Count of Monte 
Cristo; illus. by Mead Schaeffer. 
DOGG . .winhiieenscabeneeen<. iy one 


Eliot, George. The Mill on the Floss. 
(Luxembourg Illus. Library) Crowell. 
— Silas Marner: illus. by M. V. 


Wheelhouse. (Queen’s Treasure Ser- 
Te a Ree ee ee 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Essays, av. 


(New Century Edition) Houghton. .ea. 
Finger, Charles J. Highwaymen, a Book 
of Gallant Rogues; illus. by Paul 
Plonee: QR hacen ss xc aveceeces 
Tales from Silver Lands; wood- 
cuts by Paul Honoré. Doubleday... 
Frost, Robert. Selected Poems. Holt. 
Galsworthy, John. The Forsyte Saga. 
SOTO so dk donnie ene aie as over eee 
The Little Dream. Scribner.... 
Other plays enjoyed are “Loyalties”; 
“The Pigeon”; “Justice”. 

Garland, Hamlin. A Son of the Middle 
Border. (Novels of Distinction) 
CORE 5 os castdodietscsakiscectaauns 

Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford; illus. by M. V. 








Wheelhouse. (Queens’s Treasure 
Serie}: RaQ. Sika sc dasdcaseccch 
Gregory, Lady. Seven Short Plays. 
PURO S55 de eet s 24914 oe eels 
Hardy, Thomas. Tess of the D’Urber- 
VERO: “TE Jncdntisvbncascednacee 
Harte, Bret. The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. (Modern Readers’ Series) 
MacuMRO: as cikacn st sabeee ons oke cade 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of the 
Seven Gables. (Riverside Bookshelf) 
PROURMOUIES Gi0.< v0.53 4aaS Ss oe o ke Fk 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. Java Head. (Stu- 
dents’ Library of Contemporary Fic- 


thom) ~ MRMNE Wosees caess sia ccndeces 
Housman, Laurence. Moonshine and 
Chaat) eae s see cccesasacaal 


Hudson, W. H. Green Mansions. (Stu- 
dents’ Library of Contemporary Fic- 
om) . He aswnt bderti +c eudsentee. 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School- 
days; illus. by Louis Rhead. Harper.. 

Hugo, Victor. The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame. Macrae Smith .............. 

Les Miserables; illus. by Mead 

Schaeffer. Dodd 





ee ee 


2.50 


2.25 


2.50 


2.00 


1.65 


2.50 


3-50 
2.25 


2.00 


2.75 


3.00 


2.50 
2.00 


2.50 
1.00 


1.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.25 


2.00 


1.00 


2.00 


1.00 


1.75 


2.00 
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Irving, Washington. Alhambra; illus. by 
Joseph Pennell. (Cranford Edition) 
Macmillan 

Knickerbocker’s History of New 

York; edited by Anne Carroll Moore, 

with pictorial pleasantries by James 

Daugherty. Doubleday 

The Legend of Sleep Hollow; il- 








lus. by Arthur Rackham. McKay ... 
James, Will. Smoky the Cowhorse. 
TET ee ere: ee nen 


Keats, John. Poetical Works. 
Treasury Series) Macmillan 
No edition of Keats or Shelley seems 
quite satisfactory, yet they will be 
looked for in the Browsing Corner. 

Kingsley, Charles. Westward Ho; illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner .......... 

Kipling, Rudyard. The Day’s Work. 
on Re a or ree eer 

Kim; illus. by John Lockwood 

Kipling. Doubleday 

Songs for Youth; illus. by Leo 
ptes, | SPONNN ee< isctaaspsewcis 

Kruif, Paul de. The Microbe Hunters. 
POND a os, habe bs ntkb Gk ees 

Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia, and the 
Last Essays of Elia; illus. by C. E 
Brock, 2v. Scribner 

Lawrence, T. E. Revolt in the Desert. 
ROO occ kescuneonesndbehvees.os 

Lindbergh, Charles A. “We”. 

London, Jack. The Call of the Wild; 
illus. by Paul Bransom. Macmillan.. 


(Golden 


eee eeee 





eee eee eee eee eee 





Macaulay, Thomas Babington. Lays of 
Ancient Rome; illus. by Norman Ault. 
CR be cd ceteh 2 we bg kek aae eae Ae pias ole 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The Blue Bird; 
illus. by F. C. Robinson. Dodd .... 
Marryatt, Frederick. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy; illus by Sybil Tawse. Macmil- 


ee 


lan 
Maseficid, John. Salt Water Poems and 


Ballads; illus. by Charles Pears. Mac- 
TEND. 4s ess sanepenGhess dc ak wade kes 
Melville, Herman. Moby Dick; illus. by 
Mead Schaeffer. Dodd .............. 
Meredith, George. Diana of the Cross- 
ways. Modern Library ............... 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. The King’s 
Remmteman. — BIAGROE occ iiscs seeds csus 


Noyes, Alfred. Sherwood; illus. by S. 
ee, Nt pea 
O’Neill, Eugene. The Moon of the Carib- 


bees, and Six Other Plays. Modern 
ON BOO COLES Se EE 
Paine, A. B. The Boys’ Life of Mark 


ED. SEO on ks pon mirede tah eLiies 
Palgrave, F. T The Golden Treasury; 
illus. by Maxfield Parrish. Duffield. . 
Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail; 
illus. by N. C. Wyeth. (Beacon Hill 
BREE) “RED dk 6c. 0s., + Gab.ceod aes 
Poe, Edgar Allan. Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination ; illus. by Harry Clarke. 
SEIN GENK é dn. w sida ccceubeiwes deus 
Pupin, Michael. From Immigrant to In- 
ventor. Scribner 
Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur. 
Book of English Verse. 
The Splendid Spur; 
James Daugherty. Doubleday 


ee 


The Oxford 
Oxford.. 
illus. 





2.00 


3.00 


. 2.50 


2.00 


1.40 


4.00 


3.00 


. 2.50 


2.00 


3.00 


3.50 


2.00 


6.00 


2.00 
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Reade, Charles. The Cloister and the 


Hearth; illus. by Pisa and others. 
CORONER so cio eckdcccks bss sbeude eater’ 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Tristram. 
WR cx 66d oh xd an eaco oc kse «aged 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Diaries of Boy- 
hood and Youth. Scribner .......... 


Rostand, Edmond. Cyrano de Bergerac; 
a new version in English verse by 
Brian Hooker. HOR. sewed Sesccoser 

Sandburg, Carl. Abe Lincoln Grows 
Up; illus. by James Daugherty. Har- 


COUSTE wcccccecccvccasesssvecssesveese 
Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe; illus. by 
Rowland Wheelwright. (Interna- 
tional Classics) Dodd .............. 
— Quentin Durward; illus. by N. C. 
Wyott. TORRE cc veccccsvasevsocs: 
——— The Talisman; illus. by Simon H. 
Wotien: ~ Bese ad cca hoes eee aces vas 


3-50 
1.50 


2.50 


1.75 


2.50 


2.00 
2.50 


3.00 


Shaw, Bernard. Saint Joan. Brentano’s 2.50 


Stephens, James. The Crock of Gold; 
illus. by Thomas MacKenzie. Macmil- 


SOE ie os ea be oe ea hie wx 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Black 
Arrow; illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scrib- 
RRO ee Narre tee Cees ark Baie Tae 


The New Arabian Nights. (South 
Seas Edition) Scribner 








Treasure Island; illus. by N. C 
Wyeth: “eR oc os cndedeg tas se 
Synge, J. M. Riders to the Sea. Luce 


Stockton, Frank. The Lady or the Tiger. 
Scribner 
Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Doubleday 
Tennyson, Alfred. 


eee ee ee ee 


Idylls of the King. 


2.50 


“: 


(Golden Treasury Series) Macmillan 1.40 


Thackeray, William Makepeace. Henry 
Esmond ; illus. by Hugh Thomson. 
(Cranford Series) Macmillan 

Vanity Fair. (International Clas- 
sics) Dodd 

Twain, Mark. Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer; illus. by E. M. Kemble. 
Also the “Adventures” of his friend, 
“Huck Finn”. In any form they will 
be enjoyed but this is a re-issue of the 
famous old edition. 

The Prince and the Pauper; 
by Franklin Booth. Harper 

Untermeyer, Louis. Modern American 





eee ee 


illus. 





ee ee 








Poetry; new edition. Harcourt ...... 
Modern British Poetry; new edi- 

tog, «- Fg «65s varicticwsbcndnn' 
Verne, Jules. Mysterious Island; illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner ........ 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 

der the Sea; illus. by W. J. Aylward. 
Gertie ss cs. cn knda 340 4d thn 24 RRs 
Walpole, Hugh. Jeremy; illus. by E. H. 
Shepard. Doubleday ...............-- 
White, Stewart, Edward. Daniel Boone, 
Wilderness Scout; illus. by James 
Daugherty. Doubleday ap TS ee 
Wilkins, G. H. Flying the Arctic. Put- 
me SS ET DEAE OS Fee 
Yeats, W. B. The Land of Heart’s De- 
Sek “EOE Gvine ras pocdacseednsens<- 
Younghusband, Sir F. E. Epic of Mt. 
Everest. Longmans ....,..--++-++++- 


2.40 


2.00 


Harper 3.50 


2.50 
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THE “JUNIOR HIGH” LIBRARY’ 


By Celeste M. Slauson 
Librarian, John Marshall Intermediate School, Seattle, Washington 


DUCATION is in the process of 
reorganization to meet the needs of 
the pupils. This we may say is progress; 
but for many years educational change 
was slow. Shortcomings were over- 
looked as necessary results in our at- 
tempt to educate the masses to a certain 
level. We did not look for the needs 
nor study the remedies. The old system, 
with its rigid adherence to a narrow 
course of study, resulted in the contin- 
ued favoring of the few well endowed 
with nature’s gift, and in the discour- 
aging of the many. Now more atten- 
tion is being given to varied types of 
mind and abilities. There is an effort 
to equalize educational opportunities. 
Reorganization is taking many and 
varied forms, but the junior high school 
movement is one of the widest in scope. 
The realization of the need for change 
did not spring up over night. Educa- 
tors had been studying the needs for 
some time. As early as 1893 a commit- 
tee under the leadership of Charles W. 
Eliot, known as the committee of Ten 
on Secondary School Studies, foreshad- 
owed this reform in an attempt to read- 
just the four year high school in linking 
it more closely with the grades. This 
was the definite beginning of a search 
for a remedy of the problems then 
known. The result was the junior high 
school. By 1910 there was a mere hand- 
ful of such schools; now they number 
thousands. Since education to meet the 
needs of the intermediate child is still 
in the process of experimentation, the 
schools meeting these needs take many 
and dissimilar forms. In the same city 
system the schools are similar, but no 
two city systems are identical. The 
schools differ as to the grades included, 
as to the subjects and methods taught 
and as to organization. In only two re- 
spects do the administrative features 
approach similarity and that is in the 
mode of assignment of work to the 


teachers, departmentalization, and in the 
manner of advancement of pupils by 
subject. The schools should not be 
standardized if junior high school edu- 
cation is to fulfill its purpose. If they 
become uniform they will cease to be a 
dynamic influence. 


Adolescent tendencies 


Study has shown that the needs of the 
intermediate age have been the least 
known and understood. This age deals 
with the early adolescent period in which 
the pupil is neither child nor adult, but 
is in the process of transition from the 
one to the other. It is sometimes called 
the period of “storm and stress” and so 
much depends upon the safe weathering 
of it that the method of education can- 
not be taken lightly. During this time 
there are marked changes in physical 
and mental growth. The physical are 
pretty. well understood, but the mental 
have not been until recently. Psycho- 
logically there are two aspects apparent 
—development in feeling and develop- 
ment in knowing. The former is in most 
cases a gradual process and is subordi- 
nated to the latter. The child is highly 
emotional and a large part of his knowl- 
edge is imbibed thru his senses. This 
feeling aspect is seen thru a develop- 
ment of social consciousness, in an in- 
creased interest in religious matters, and 
in ambition to get out and do things to 
better the human race. He becomes a 
hero worshiper and is idealistic. These 
tendencies if properly met can be turned 
into lasting powers of good. 

This is true of the normal child. 
There are children who are very much 
dissatisfied and seemingly lack ambition 
at this time. That is usually because 
their education has been misdirected and 
their needs not understood. They may 
have abilities that have not been dis- 
covered. If so, during this restless age, 
they are likely to turn away from school 


1 Read at the Pacific Northwest Library Association meeting, 1928. 
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to find expression for pent-up energy. 
This dropping out of school, or pupil 
mortality, is a very serious problem. 
Leonard V. Koos, in his book The Jun- 
tor High School makes this statement: 
“In terms of percentage of those in each 
grade who do not enter the succeeding 
grade, the mortality has been the great- 
est between the ninth and tenth grades. 
In grades above the ninth it has been 
relatively inconsiderable.” 

How is the junior high school meet- 
ing these needs? In the first place it is 
studying the child as an individual and 
is trying to solve his problems in the 
light of his needs. In many schools 
children are grouped according to abili- 
ties. Each group progresses in a sub- 
ject as rapidly as it is able, thus the slow 
pupils do not retard the progress of 
the bright ones. Many an ambition has 
been killed thru retardation. The teacher 
is able to regulate her instruction to the 
ability of the group. Thru an elas- 
tic program with a large variety of sub- 
jects pupils soon find wherein their chief 
interests lie. « Special abilities are dis- 
covered early enough to establish a last- 
ing foundation and ambition to further 
their pursuits. Subjects are offered more 
nearly at the right psychological time. 
Many studies which were not presented 
until senior high school are now being 
introduced in the junior high school. 


Unit method of instruction 


This new, enriched program includes 
such attractions as music, art, science, 
foreign languages, industrial subjects 
and home economics in their varied 
forms; which are taught by teachers 
who, thru interest and specialization, are 
qualified to teach them. Social subjects 
and the Three R’s are taught in a man- 
ner that makes them attractive and vital. 
The process of education is no longer 
a process of repeating paragraphs or 
topics from a text-book; it is a living 
thing. Subjects are divided into units, 
and topics are considered in their natural 
relation to each other. This is known 
as the unit method of instruction, and 
the problems considered are sometimes 
called challenge problems. The unit 
under consideration is studied from dif- 
ferent angles and discussed informally 
by the pupils under the guidance of the 


y) 








teacher. With this method the teacher 
gives a background for the work, arouses 
an interest and points a way, the .chil- 
dren do the constructive thinking and 
research. In their interest to get all the 
material they can on the subject they 
naturally seek out the aids of the library. 

In the junior high school program the 
library becomes the “hub of the wheel 
from which all spokes radiate.” The 
program could not function without the 
aid of the library. This is, of course, the 
part the library should play in educa- 
tion, but the realization of it has been 
long in coming. Until recent years the 
library was considered a luxury and its 
use was largely outside of the daily 
routine. It has not yet come into its 
own, but rapid strides are being made 
and when its indispensibility is shown 
thru contrast with the schools that are 
struggling along without this laboratory, 
educators will be even more alive to its 
possibilities. 

To do the most effective work a school 
library cannot be self sufficient. It is 
highly desirable that connection be es- 
tablished with the public library so that 
its larger sources may be called upon 
when needed. This linking of the libra- 
ries brings the boy and girl in closer con- 
tact with the public library and may lead 
on to forming a permanent library habit. 

It is generally considered that in the 
process of library evolution the junior 
high school came into being, and is pat- 
terned from, the senior high school li- 
brary, as is the latter from the univer- 
sity library. But this is not true in all 
cases and should not be in any case if 
the junior high school library is going 
to operate effectively in meeting the 
needs of the children. In many instances 
the junior high school library has been 
the outgrowth of the elementary school 
library. If it is patterned in general on 
this basis it will operate more effectively, 
for the problems of the two are more 
nearly akin. In The Standards of Li- 
brary Organization and Equipment of 
Secondary Schools by C. C. Certain this 
statement is found: “The library in the 
junior high school should be sharply dif- 
ferentiated from the library in the senior 
high school. It should contribute to 
more varied and extensive interests. It 
does not require the kind of material 
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and the character of service necessary to 
a high degree of intensive study, concen- 
tration and application in definite spe- 
cialization.” 

How the school library functions in 
the junior high school program depends 
upon considerations of administration 
and upon the curriculum. We will as- 
sume rather an ideal situation where the 
school board and principal are open 
minded and have a large vision for the 
library. This will presume ideal physi- 
cal equipment and a good all-round col- 
lection of reference, supplementary and 
recreational books. It will presume that 
the librarian is well qualified to perform 
her duties understandingly and efficiently 
and not seriously hampered in carrying 
out her projects. 


Some physical features 


The physical features cannot be 
dealt with here. There are a number 
of good pamphlets on junior high school 
library standards that discuss that phase 
in detail. It is enough to say that the 
library should be centrally located and 
within easy access of all departments of 
instruction, that it should be well lighted 
and ventilated, and should have the 
equipment necessary for operating most 
effectively and efficiently. It should be 
the most attractive room in the school 
building and present an appearance of 
refinement. Provided with this, the 
other features such as pictures, posters, 
plants and special displays, to give a li- 
brary atmosphere, depend upon the li- 
brarian for selection or approval. 

The library must serve all grades and 
be open to each impartially. Quoting 
from Morrison’s Principles of Teaching 
in the Secondary Schools: “If the pu- 
pil’s normal growth in taste for good 
reading has been started failure to make 
the appropriate contacts continuously 
during the secondary period will bring 
about a prompt atrophy.” It is desir- 
able that all children in the school have 
at least one or more, if possible, periods 
in the week in the library for free read- 
ing and guided selection. Projects in 
appreciation of books can be carried on 
very easily then, but it is important that 
the librarian be free to guide and that 
her time be not taken up with police 
duty. 





Library not a study-hall 


Here it would be well to mention that 
if the library is to fulfill its purpose in 
operating effectively in the school pro- 
gram it should not be used as a study- 
hall. In some systems the library serves 
this purpose. Children are definitely 
scheduled to the library one period a day 
to study, do research work or to do free 
reading if their studying is completed. 
There is nothing that will so quickly 
defeat the purpose of the library as to 
use it as a study-hall where enforced at- 
tendance and rigid discipline make it 
soon lose to the children its true sig- 
nificance. The librarian is hampered 
and is not free to guide reading or to 
help other children who come to the li- 
brary for aid. 

If appreciation projects be carried on 
in the library, the groups should not be 
too large. Library shelves should be 
open and freely accessible. It is well 
first to create a library attitude and at- 
mosphere ; then lessons in the use and in 
the resources of the library should be 
given, so that the child will be able to 
help himself wherever possible. There 
are many interesting projects that can 
be carried on in the library, but always 
the child must be free to participate and 
be made to feel that it is his hour and 
that it is only directed by the librarian. 
It is well for the discussions to be in- 
formal and as spontaneous as possible 
so that he feels that he has a part in it. 
A history of books and printing could 
be given interestingly. A study of 
magazines is always well received, and 
children enjoy telling others of stories 
or articles they have liked. Written re- 
view of magazine articles by the children 
may be posted on the bulletin board. 
Different types of books should be dis- 
cussed, arousing an interest in poetry, 
biography, travel, nature, as well as in 
good fiction. Informal discussions and 
book reviews are stimulating. If formal 
book reports are required the pupil is 
likely to form an aversion for reading. 

The child should always be made to 
feel that the library is his and that the 
librarian is there to make the library 
best serve his interests. Student partici- 
pation in the functions and mechanical 
processes of library routine helps greatly 
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in creating this feeling. Children can be 
trained to take desk duty. They enjoy 
receiving, slipping, assorting and shelv- 
ing books, reading shelves, sending over- 
due notices and counting and arranging 
circulation. A few children, absorbing 
the point of view of the librarian, help 
to stabilize the whole atmosphere of the 
library. A scheme of self government 
may often times operate successfully un- 
der some school administrations. 

The library influence should be ex- 
tended out into the social life of the 
school. In many junior high schools 
there is a definite organization of clubs 
satisfying special interests of groups. 
Such clubs as aviation, photography, 
science, art, dramatic, puppet, debate, 
parliamentary law and bird-study are or- 
ganized. The library should stand ready 
to serve all of them is supplying mate- 
rial to satisfy their wants. Besides 
clubs of this kind others of a literary 
nature should be promoted such as book- 
lovers, book review, story-hour, or mag- 
azine. Much can be done thru the 
spontaneous efforts of the children in 
these groups to create and direct an in- 
terest in books outside of the daily 
curriculum. 


Home and school 

The library influence may be made to 
reach the homes thru the Parent- 
Teacher Association. A valuable con- 
tact is often created in this way, and a 
taste for good books started in the school 
may be fostered through home influence. 
Quoting Morrison again: “The whole 
process of general education depends 
upon effective cooperation between the 
home and the school . . . which consists 
largely in an intelligent apprehension on 
the part of the home of what the school 
is trying to do and then refusing to 
meddle with the school processes. In 
some homes there is no reading at all. 
In some the child’s reading growth is 
nourished and guided quite as well as 
the school can guide it. The middle 
class is composed of homes in which 
there is perhaps the most genuine con- 
cern for right upbringing of children but 
as far as reading is concerned there is 


a minimum of guidance. Cheap juven- 
iles flourish, This makes desultory 
readers.” 





There must be cooperation between 
the teachers and the librarian if the li- 
brary is to operate effectively in the jun- 
ior high school program. Often the 
teacher must be educated to the re- 
sources and possibilities of the library, 
for many received their education be- 
fore libraries were considered indispens- 
ible. To keep in touch with the needs 
of the teachers, the librarian must know 
what is being taught. It is a good plan 
for the teachers to keep the librarian 
informed of the units of work being 
studied so that useful material may be 
assembled or sent as found. The libra- 
rian should try to understand the 
teachers’ problems. It is well for her 
to attend teachers’ meetings and to join 
local and national educational organiza- 
tions. 


The big service 


The big service of the junior high 
school library has scarcely been touched 
upon in this paper, but it is the most 
vital and far reaching influence of all. 
That is the part the library plays in 
forming a permanent literary experience 
in the life of the child. The early ado- 
lescent age being the formative age of 
the child’s life, his educational and cul- 
tural attainments are determined by the 
proper handling of the potentialities 
manifest at that time. The very nature 
of the adolescent period proves that the 
attainments acquired in a cultural way 
are going to have more lasting value than 
the scholastic, for at this time the feel- 
ing aspect, mentioned before, predomi- 
nates. G. Stanley Hall says of this: 
“Reading at adolescence is chiefly to sat- 
isfy the feelings which then and there- 
after are three-fourths of the soul, and 
represent the life of the race.” 

Authorities seem to agree that liter- 
ary tastes which will last thru life are 
formed by, or during early adolescence. 
If they are not formed by then the 
chances are very slight for their devel- 
cpment later. Since such a large per 
cent of children do not reach senior high 
school it is doubly important that the 
library get in its work of guiding and 
forming literary tastes before this time. 
E. Ehrlich Smith in The Heart of the 
Curriculum made a pertinent remark: 


























“There is only forty per cent of the school 
children of the entire country who are left 
in school when the eighth grade is reached. 
Therefore, when pupils reach the sixth grade 
time is short for heaping upon them ideals 
rich and potent for civic results. We have 
chosen reading for the subject which, by im- 
proving all other subjects, best prepares our 
pupils ‘to discharge with credit and effect 
their duties as free citizens.’” 


Two other quotations may be given 
to advantage here. The first statement 
is from the Washington Education Jour- 
nal for February 1928, and the last is 
quoting M. Margaret Strok, Glasgow 
State Normal School, New Jersey. 


“The adolescent would seem to be at a 
dangerous age for his taste development in 
reading. It is the school library's problem 
to guide the girl away from the sentimental 
trash and the boy from the sensational story. 
—The public library seldom has the oppor- 
tunity to reach the boy or the girl who needs 
guidance, because that is the child who avoids 
the library. The school library reaches him 
at the crucial time and, at least once a week 
offers him good literature in the most at- 
atractive way. . .. The intermediate library 
can reach the child at the plastic age when 
his tastes are forming. The school librarian 
can form these tastes with the assistance of 
all his teachers.” 
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“There is no other period of elementary 
education so provocative, so full of misting 
possibilities of developing permanent arc 
discriminating reading tastes as the junior 
high school age. It is safe, however, to say 
that at no time in the child’s life are his amaz- 
ing needs and possibilities so little under- 
stood.” 


Therefore the library in the junior 
high school must be equipped with a well 
rounded collection of the best books suit- 
able to meet a great variety of needs and 
interests. This should be found in good 
fiction and in attractive non-fiction. 
Given this the child’s natural curiosity 
will cause him to browse widely. He is 
likely to read indiscriminately, so it is 
important that the best be placed before 
him. After literary tastes are formed 
pernicious literature will have no appeal. 

This love for reading good things is 
the best safeguard against poor and even 
dangerous waste of leisure time. If the 
boy or girl loves reading, and has formed 
a library habit, he will not be bored nor 
be forced to seek pleasures outside of 
the home. The process of education will 
continue thru life. Reading is the in- 
vestment that will bring the best returns 
for an abundant life. 





A Lincoln Encomium 


Editor of the Wilson Bulletin. 
Dear Sir: 

Every February a demand comes to the 
reference department for material on Lincoln, 
including quotations and encomiums, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find ones that 
are not threadbare from usage. A few years 
ago we found one which has the sonorous 
ring of a Latin classic, and which never has 
been seen previously by any patron to whom 
we have offered it. Thinking that it may 
be useful to other reference librarians, I en- 
close a copy to be included in the Wilson 
Bulletin -for February, if you care to do so. 

We want to thank you for sending us the 
Wilson Bulletin. It contains various features 
useiul to the reference department. 


Very truly yours, 
Mary B. McLELian, 
Reference Librarian, 
Public Library, White Plains, N. Y. 


“A mighty nation exalts the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. A grateful people find in his 
character and service an eloquent expression 


of their ideals. Who among his fellows en- 
vied him so humble a birth? Who among 
his fellows could realize that in the struggle 
and hardship of his youth he might be more 
fortunate than they? Whatever others were 
taught, he learned for himself to distinguish 
unerringly the object from the shadow, and 
to know the worth of substance and the 
mockery of show. Fortune, although difficult 
to understand, usually deals fairly. The 
luxuries of wealth and the noblest attributes 
of character have not always gone hand in 
hand. The contributions of wealth in the 
making of the world have been as nothing 
compared with the contributions of character. 


“In the confusion and uncertainty of to- 
day, the life of Abraham Lincoln shines out 
as a beacon light by which we may direct 
our course to the sheltering harbor. Our 
citizenship will be ennobled and heartened, 
if more and more it strives to gain posses- 
sion of the great qualities which he so richly 
possessed—love of country, love of human 
beings, courage and firmness of action when 
justice demands, kindness, simplicity, truth 
and clearness of vision."—From a Lincoln 
Day Proclamation issued by Gov. Channing 
H. Cox of Massachusetts, Feb. 3, 1922. 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


Tus ridiculous fuss about the publi- 
cation of the Well of Loneliness in 
both England and the United States 
brings up again the troublesome censor- 
ship problem. Granting that the book 
discusses a subject that we are accus- 
tomed to consider “delicate,” we see no 
reason why the law should interfere with 
its sale. Obviously there are still people 
who believe that certain subjects are in 
themselves immoral and outside the pale 
of discussion. That is (excuse us) 
merely being stupid. Things exist or 
they do not exist, but the fact of exis- 
tence is neither good nor bad. Reality 
has no ethics: art has no taboos. What- 
ever is scabrous in speech or print is so 
because we have made it so. There are 
immoral books on virtue, and “virtuous” 
books on all the immoralities. The Well 
of Loneliness is an honest, courageous 
novel. If it is not a good novel, it is only 
because it is sentimentally conceived, and 
written without subtlety or profundity. 


If this book had been left severely 
alone by the authorities it would have 
reached a very limited audience (because 
of its high price, for one reason) and, 
since it is neither sensational nor of ex- 
ceptional literary merit, it would soon 
have discovered a natural obscurity. As 
it is, what with all this public fanfare, 
Hugh Walpole reports that Lesbianism 
is today a common topic of conversa- 
tion even at the breakfast table in Eng- 
land, and we ourself have never wit- 
nessed such general interest in a patho- 
logical topic as has lately been excited 
here. 


Goethe tells us in Dichtung and 
Wahrheit that once, as a child he was 
present at the burning of a book. “The 
publication,” he recalls, “was a French 
comic romance, which indeed spared the 
state, but not religion and manners. 
There was really something dreadful in 
seeing punishment inflicted on a lifeless 
thing. The packages burst asunder in 
the fire, and were raked apart by an 
oven-fork, to be brought in closer con- 


tact with the flames. It was not long 
before the kindled sheets were wafted 
about in the air, and the crowd caught 
at them with eagerness. Nor could we 
rest until we had hunted up a copy, 
while not a few managed likewise to 
procure the forbidden pleasure. Nay, 
if it had been done to give the author 
publicity, he could not himself have made 
a more effectual provision.” 


A burning book is its best advertise- 
ment. 


Which reminds us: it seems that “testi- 
monials,” which we used to associate 
only with patent medicines and, more 
recently with cigarettes, are invading the 
field of publishers’ advertising. Would 
anyone except a Grade-A half-wit be 
tempted to buy a book because of the 
eye-filling illustration of a smart young 
lady intently engaged in reading it, even 
tho the pictured lady’s name be Mrs. 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, “prominent 
in the society of New York, Newport, 
and Palm Beach”? We have our doots. 
When Mrs. Bonaparte convinces us of 
her superior critical intelligence, perhaps 
we shall be interested in her literary fare. 
Just at present, for all we care, she 
might also be socially prominent in 
Terre Haute, Oshkosh, Worcester, and 
the Bronx, and still not influence us to 
buy a book by selling her portrait, how- 
ever beautiful that may be. 


We have been referred to, in a for- 
eign paper, as “the amiable Dilly Tante.” 
Now where did that idea come from? 
Perhaps it’s the name. It’s a rotten 
name, but the best we could think of 
when the Bulletin went to press some 
months ago with us in it for the first 
time. We didn’t suspect then that we 
were going to be like this. Moreover, 
we despise puns and such things. It’s 
only habit that makes us stick to “Dilly 
Tante” .. . habit and want of a better 
name. We promise to change when a 
better one is suggested. As a matter 
of fact, we’re not amiable, and what is 
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more we don’t want to be any such 
thing. Even in the pleasant flush of 
thinking of being referred to, our brain 
drips little or no honey. Amiability is 
the curse of literature, particularly of 
criticism, in our time. Our literary re- 
views are so concerned with being po- 
lite and correct that they forget about 
being critical. They are so polite that 
they actually give serious attention to 
all the nice literary gentlemen walking 
in pruned prismatic gardens with water- 
pots in hand. But genius is not polite; 
and artists are not gentlemen. Out of 
misery, passion, pity, and mainly out of 
a profound knowledge of evil, a Divine 
Comedy, a Hamlet, an Oedipus Rex, a 
Crime and Punishment, a Ulysses, are 
terribly born. 


Last month we rashly animadverted 
on the prospective immortality of pres- 
ent-day writers in English. Answering 
the question, Which contemporary 
French writers will survive?, André 
Maurois writes: “For my part, I should 
say Proust, certainly Valéry, and some 
pages of André Gide. Alain, the phil- 
osopher, will be much more read in 1980 
than he is today, and appear, then, to 
have been the Socrates and Montaigne 
of our times. I fancy, too, that at that 
date some young psychologist will also 
discover Barres, who will have emerged 
from a period of oblivion towards 1950. 
He, the young psychologist, will find Un 
homme libre as modern as Henri Bru- 
lard is to us. The fate of the rest is 
upon the laps of the gods.” A very pre- 
carious lap it is! 


Dilly Tante, 
The Wilson Bulletin, 
Dear Sir, or Madam, (as the case may be) ;* 


I have just read your article in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Wilson Bulletin and cannot 
refrain from immediately writing you to ex- 
press my appreciation of your very generous 
praise of James Joyce, Ulysses and Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man. It is 
seldom, indeed, that one sees in print opin- 
ions that so clearly coincide with one’s own. 
James Joyce is indeed already immortal. Time 





1 The case is masculine. 


will tell. I feel so sure of it that I would 
freely gamble my head should such a bet be 
practicable. 

Your list is, I suppose, well-nigh correct. 
Especially with respect to Ellis, Frazer and 
Gide. But why, when E. E. Cummings fs 
mentioned, does nobody ever speak of The 
Enormous Room? It is unique. In my own 
opinion there is nothing like it in all liter- 
ature. Kipling, Wells, Conrad—all are dead. 
Shaw, I don’t believe will last a year after 
his demise. Galsworthy I believe is gone and 
so is Bennett. Cabell will not live. Bear in 
mind I read and enjoy all these. 

I have one nomination to place: 
Pound! 

Again thanking you for the generous praise 
of James Joyce. 


Dr. H. K. Croessmann, 
Du Quoin, Illinois. 


Ezra 


We plead not guilty to never speaking 
of The Enormous Room, which happens 
to be one of our favorites. This is the 
book which Col. T. E. Lawrence so ad- 
mires that he is personally responsible 
for the publication of the English edi- 
tion, issued a couple of months ago. We 
haven’t his letter of introduction at hand, 
but we recall that it spared no compli- 
ments. No longer ago than in the De- 
cember Bulletin, in a mention of Cum- 
mings, we professed our belief that “no 
more startling prose book has come out 
of the war than his explosively lovely 
and shocking Enormous Room.” Re- 
garding Ezra Pound, we are not so sure. 
We like him—like him much—as a per- 
sonality, as a beautifully irrepressible 
spirit, but his poetry, save for a few 
brief enchantments, seems to us dis- 
tinctly minor, “literary,” and derivative, 
grateful as we are to him for his en- 
thusiasms and rediscoveries. We are in- 
fallibly amused at his prose criticisms 
and memoranda, which are the spontan- 
eous, fresh, starling flowerage of a dis- 
orderly mind. Any one interested in 
Pound should read his long serial es- 
say, How to Read or Why, that began 
in Books (New York Herald-Tribune) 
January 13. It is a pretty good sum- 
ming-up of his case against civilization, 
publishers, etc. 
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BOOK SELECTION TEST 


HIS examination, a part of the 

recent written examination for li- 
censes as teacher-librarian in the high 
schools of New York City, is to test 
familiarity with a number of books 
which are commonly found in basic col- 
lections in high school libraries. 

After each of the following authors 
four choices as to subject matter are of- 
fered. One is correct. On the dotted 
line to the left place the number of your 
choice in each case. For example, the 
following question is correctly answered : 


Z James Champlin Fernald: 1 eco- 
nomic geology, 2 use of words, 3 history 
of science, 4 light and color. 


... Lydia Balderston: 1 tennjs rules, 2 har- 
mony, 3 etiquette, 4 home economics. 

...Jessie H. Bancroft: 1 concordance, 2 
recreation, 3 argumentation, 4 history of the 
United States. 

...John Bartlett: 1 toasts, 2 orations, 3 
quotations, 4 commencement manuals. 

...Charles Beard: 1 handicraft, 2 nature 
study, 3 history, 4 safety. 

...Isaiah Bowman: 1 geography, 2 world 
history, 3 social problems, 4 economics. 

...James H. Breasted: 1 American history, 
2 civics, 3 debate, 4 ancient times. 

...Jean Broadhurst: 1 rural economics, 2 
sanitation, 3 politics, 4 invention. 

...Edward Clodd: 1 practical applications 
of heat, 2 mineralogy, 3 primitive man, 4 
plant structure. 

...Comstock, Mrs. Anna (Bostock): 1 
women in industry, 2 family budget, 3 play 
and recreation, 4 nature study. 

...Wilbur L. Cross: 1 London streets, 2 
biographical essays, 3 the novel, 4 short story 
writing. 

...Robert Chambers: 1 classical dictionary, 
2 ancient Egypt, 3 customs, 4 Roman archi- 
tecture. 

...Frank Chapman: 1 life in the Arctic 
regions, 2 soils, 3 birds, 4 weeds. 

...Walter Camp: 1 domestic architecture, 
2 laboratory problems in general science, 3 
biology, 4 outdoor recreation. 

...Godfrey R. B. Charnwood: 1 familiar 
essays, 2 travel in Italy, 3 history of art, 4 
biography. 

...Herbert W. Conn: 1 bacteria, 2 chari- 
ties, 3 weeds, 4 animal husbandry. 

...Alfred John Church: 1 poetry collec- 
tions, 2 the drama, 3 Latin translations, 4 
dialect readings. 

...Charles Dillon: 1 office practice, 2 sales- 
manship, 3 journalism, 4 the law. 


...Clive Day: 1 discovery, 2 commerce, 3 
archaeological explorations, 4 American 
cities. 

...William Stearns Davis: 1 moral guid- 
ance, 2 modern verse, 3 fiction, 4 horticulture. 

...Andrew Lee Dyke: 1 drafting, 2 tariff 
history, 3 automobile handbook, 4 life in- 
surance. 

...Arthur W. Dow: I music appreciation, 
2 design, 3 furniture construction, 4 textiles. 

...Thomas Dickinson: I composition, 2 
costume design, 3 drama, 4 Indian history. 

...Elizabeth Dyer: 1 Ohio history, 2 the 
flag, 3 textiles, 4 manufacturing. 

...Raymond Ditmars: 1 Florida, 2 reptiles, 
3 fungi, 4 vegetable gardening. 

...Alice Morse Earle: 1 modern Turkey, 2 
early England, 3 Colonial America, 4 the 
West. 

...Ephraim Emerton: 1 history of early 
Canada, 2 modern Europe, 3 mediaeval Eu- 
rope, 4 the Iron Age. 

...Elizabeth Fisher: 1 New Hampshire, 2 
South American commerce, 3 American re- 
sources, 4 conservation. 

...Paul Leicester Ford: 1 biography, 2 
literary criticism, 3 fiction, 4 dramatic read- 
ings. 

...Jean Henri Fabre: 1 the bee, 2 the frog, 
3 fishes, 4 reptiles. 

...Fannie Merritt Farmer: 1 social enter- 
taining, 2 rural life, 3 house planning, 4 cook- 
ing. 

...-Ada -E. Georgia: 1 butterflies, 2 social 
dances, 3 mushrooms, 4 weeds. 

..-Helen Gardner: 1 the Bible, 2 history 
of art, 3 essay anthologies, 4 local govern- 
ment. 

...Ira S. Griffith: 1 bookkeeping, 2 play 
writing, 3 camping and scouting, 4 wood- 
working. 

...-Enoch Gowin and W. H. Wheatley: 1 
music notation, 2 American beginnings, 3 oc- 
cupations, 4 geographical studies. 

Paul Goode: 1 encyclopedia of food, 
2 dictionary of races and peoples, 3 atlas, 4 
gazetteer. 

...Joseph Husband: 1 travel, 2 history, 3 
literature, 4 biography. 

...-Charles D. Hazen: 1 American Revolu- 
tion, 2 British Isles, 3 contemporary civili- 
zation, 4 history of Europe. 

...William T. Hornaday: 1 photography, 2 
poultry keeping, 3 natural history, 4 horti- 
culture. 

...Gardner D. Hiscox: I games, 2 engi- 
neering, 3 handicraft, 4 recipes. 


...Ernest Henderson: 1 explorations, 2 his- 
tory of education, 3 history of Germany, 4 
travel in Greece. 

...Carlton J. H. Hayes: 1 capital and la- 
bor, 2 the World War, 3 drama, 4 fiction. 

..-Harriet L. Keeler: 1 animal life, 2 trees, 
3 bird migrations, 4 social dances. 
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...Henry E. Krehbiel: 1 German country 
life, 2 primitive society, 3 old ballads, 4 
operas. 

... Thomas Malory: 1 
3 essays, 4 fiction. 

...Christopher Morley: 1 trees, stars, birds, 
2 how life begins, 3 essays, 4 national epics. 

..-Jeremiah Jenks: 1 physics, 2 textiles, 
3 printing, 4 immigration. 

...Alexander Jessup: I poetry anthology, 
2 essays on travel, 3 short stories, 4 Bible 
stories. 

...Frances Jewett: I economics, 2 business 
practice, 3 eugenics, 4 commercial law. 

...Helen Nicolay: 1 the West, 2 immigra- 
tion, 3 national problems, 4 biography. 

...Emily Post: 1 vocations for women, 2 
filing, 3 etiquette, 4 dressmaking. 

... William H. P. Phyfe: 1 Latin diction- 
ary, 2 English language, 3 history of sculp- 
ture, 4 primitive art. 

...Francis T. Palgrave: 1 short stories, 2 
drama collections, 3 history of art, 4 poetry 
anthology. 

..-Albert Bigelow Paine: 1 
history, 3 biography, 4 travel. 

...Mary Rosetta Parkman: 1 the frontier, 
2 Colonial history, 3 heroines, 4 child-life in 
early America. 

...Frank Alva Parsons: 1 captains of in- 
dustry, 2 beekeeping, 3 forging, 4 interior 
decorations. 

...Waldo Pratt: 1 topography, 2 photog- 
raphy, 3 history of music, 4 history of paint- 
ing. 

...Marjorie Quennell: 1 etiquette, 2 Roman 
antiquities, 3 social England, 4 antique furni- 
ture. 

...Arthur Quinn: 1 newspaper writing, 2 
the orchestra, 3 collected dramas, 4 familiar 
essays. 

...Henry M. Robert: 1 boys’ clubs, 2 scout- 
ing, 3 Parliamentary rules, 4 commercial law. 


... William Rocheleau: 1 human mechanism, 
2 the weather, 3 world trade, 4 transportation. 


_ .«-Jacob Riis: 1 municipal government, 2 
industries, 3 life among the working classes, 
4 vocations. 

_..-Ralph Curtis Ringwalt: 1 American 
diplomacy, 2 history of political parties, 3 
argumentation and debate, 4 handbook of 
prize readings. 

... Jessie B. Rittenhouse: 1 representative 
American cities, 2 great musicians, 3 holi- 
days, 4 anthologies of verse. 

...James Harvey Robinson: 1 rural soci- 
ology, 2 money and banking, 3 European his- 
tory, 4 readings in economics. 

..-Rollin D. Salisbury: 1 surveying, 
nature of matter, 3 physiography, 4 nature o 
light. 

...-Robert H. Schauffler: 1 guide to music, 
2 collective biography, 3 anthology of prose 
and verse, 4 letter writing. 

Edwin Slosson: 1 primitive man, 2 elec- 
tricity for amateurs, 3 chemistry, 4 the ocean. 

... Joseph Russell Smith: 1 history, 2 geog- 
raphy, 3 mathervatics, 4 astronomy. 


legends, 2 ballads, 


geography, 2 


f 


... Burton E. Stevenson: 1 pieces to speak, 
2 stories of the South Seas, 3 collected es- 
says, 4 poetry antholdgy. 

...Joseph Thomas: 1 toasters’ handbooks, 
2 biography, 3 economic history, 4 statistics. 

..-Reuben Gold Thwaites: 1 Latin Amer- 
ica, 2 international relations, 3 American his- 
tory, 4 disarmament. 

...Charles Robinson Toothaker: 1 trans- 
portation, 2 commercial products, 3 merchant 
marine, 4 dairying. 

..-Frank William Taussig: 1 accounting, 
2 marketing, 3 the tariff, 4 fruit growing. 

...Charles Richard Van Hise: 1 sanitation, 
2 engineering, 3 conservation, 4 city manager 
plan. 

...William Shepherd Walsh: 1 customs, 2 
legends, 3 wonder tales, 4 ballads in prose. 

...Artemas Ward: 1 practical problems in 
physics, 2 municipal problems, 3 encyclopedia 
of food, 4 agriculture. 

...Mary Shenck Woolman: 1 food, 2 shel- 
ter, 3 clothing, 4 health and hygiene. 

...Israel Zangwill: 1 child labor, 2 social 
service, 3 drama, 4 American politics. 


ANSWERS 
Balderston: 4 Hiscox: 2 
Bancroft: 2 Henderson: 3 
Bartlett: 3 Hayes: 2 
3eard: 3 Keeler: 2 
30wman: I Krehbiel: 4 
Breasted: 4 Malory: I 
Broadhurst: 2 Morley: 3 
Clodd: 3 Jenks: 4 
Comstock: 4 Jessup: 3 
Cross: 3 Jewett: 3 
Chambers: 3 Nicolay: 4 
Chapman: 3 Post: 3 
Camp: 4 Phyfe: 2 
Charnwood: 4 Palgrave: 4 
Conn: |! Paine: 3 
Church: 3 Parkman: 3 
Dillon: 3 Parsons: 4 
Day: 2 Pratt: 3 
Davis: 3 Quennell: 2 
Dyke: 3 Quinn: 3 
Dow: 2 Robert: 3 
Dickinson: 3 Rocheleau: 4 
Dyer: 3 Riis: 3 
Ditmars: 2 Ringwalt: 3 
Earle: 3 Rittenhouse: 4 
Emerton: 3 Robinson: 3 
Fisher: 3 Salisbury: 3 
Ford: 1 Schauffler: 3 
Fabre: 1 Slosson: 3 
iy sl 
Georgia: 4 Tides +b 


Gardner: 2 


Gowin and Wheat- Thwaites: 3 


Toothaker: 2 


ley: 3 Taussig: 3 
Goode : 3 Van Hise: 3 
Griffith: 4 Walsh: 1 
Husband: 4 Ward: 3 


Hazen: 4 
Hornaday: 3 


Woolman: 3 
Zangwill: 3 
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THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


The “fiction calendar” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Will you be good enough to inform me 
where in Paris the “fiction calendar” 
(French), mentioned in the Wilson Bulletin, 
January, 1920, page 449, may be obtained, 
and, if possible, the price in francs? 

E. B. Urbana, Ill. 


[We haven’t seen the “fiction calendar” for 
four or five years, and can’t swear that it’s 
still being published. We remember it as 
a part of the entertaining annual literary 
miscellany entitled L’Ami du Lettre, pub- 
lished by G. Crés & Co., 21 Rue Hautefeuille, 
Paris. The price at that time was 7 fr. 50.] 


Forgive us our trespasses 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


_ Permit me to point out a few errors in the 
list of “Pseudonyms” in the current Wilson 
Bulletin. 


Harry, Miriam; should be Myriam. 

Maclagan, Bridget (wife of E. L. Spears, 
not M.E.L. 

Maurois, André—Emile Herzoy; shouldn't 
it be Herzog? 

Murdach, Myles—Frances Kelley; should be 
Muredach,and author is Rt. Rev. Francis C. 
Kelley. I know him! 

Patrick, Diana—Desemea, not Desenea. 

Van Dyne, S. S.—should be Van Dine. 

Wiggin, Kate D—Mrs. J. C. Rigg; should 
be Riggs. 


I was interested to learn the identity of 
Rebecca West; apparently the Library of 
Congress doesn’t know it yet! 

W.R.S. Chicago, Iil. 


[Thanks far the corrections. Any more? 
Our ambition is to compile an absolutely per- 
fect list some day. Rebecca West took her 
name from a character in Ibsen’s Rosemers- 
cholm that she played in her acting days. It 
is now her legal name. Cecily Fairfield was 
a nice name for an ingénue—sweet and fem- 
inine, you know—but hardly suitable for the 
militant vigor of the writer Rebecca, who is 
accustomed to being called “brilliant.”] 


We don’t think so 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Just to tell you how much I enjoyed the 
January Bulletin Poem on page 448—Library 
Leaves, Pseudonyms, How to Read, Not to 
Be Circulated, etc. Isn’t Will Carleton—C. C. 
Coffin? I didn’t find that in the list. 

A. J. Locke, N.Y. 


[We always supposed that Will Carleton 
was the real name of the author of that lugu- 
brious ballad. “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house.” He is so listed in the early editions 


of Who’s Who in America, his dates being 
1845-1912. There was a Charles Carleton 
Coffin (1823-1896), author of Old Times in 
the Colonies and Boys of '76, whose pseud- 
onym was “Carleton,” but he, as the saying 
goes, was somebody else.] 


Does anybody know? 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Apropos of your list of Pseudonyms, be 
kind enough to give us the real name of 
“Luigi,” author of The Red Cross, Sweet 
Songs for Morning (Mourning?) Mothers, 
A Legend of Lake Lemon (?), etc. 


W. D. Boston, Mass. 


[We have no record of any kind about 
“Luigi.” Can any of our readers help?] 


Out of print 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I would like to know if it would be pos- 
sible to obtain nine copies of the January 
Wilson Bulletin. I am planning a library 
program and would like to give Mother Li- 
brary’s Tea Party, which is found in the Jan- 
uary number of the Wilson Bulletin. 


T. C. Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


[Sorry, but our supply of January Bulle- 
tins—we printed 21,000—is completely ex- 
hausted. T.C. is one of several hundred 
who have requested extra copies, which 
we are usually able to provide. May we 
ask a favor of our readers? If any of you 
have copies of the January Bulletin that 
you do not require, will you please return 
them to us by mail, so that we can de- 
spatch them to some of those libraries that 
have filed urgent requests with us. This 
favor will be greatly appreciated.] 


The villain unmasked 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

As usual the Wilson Bulletin is most wel- 
come; but this time even more than ever, 
for the unusual features; the pseudonyms and 
real names section is of the greatest value 
to us, if for no other name, for that of the 
writer of the Canary (etc.) murder case; we 
are besieged with requests for information re- 
garding the real name of this most important 
writer. < 

I am enclosing stamps for another copy it 
you will be so kind, for it will be of great 
value to us, for we shall put one copy in 


the reference department. 
E. C. H. Mobile, Ala. 


(Continued on p. 497) 
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HE smallest book in the world is a 

“Rubaiyat” (Fitzgerald’s translation), 
published by Charles Hardy Meigs in Cleve- 
land in 1900. This tiny book, which is only 
five-sixteenths of an inch square and less than 
an eighth of an inch thick, contains 48 pages, 
with three verses of the poem to each page. 
It is now on exhibition at the New York 
Public Library, as part of an unusual collec- 
tion of six hundred miniature books, many 
af them much too small to be read with the 
naked eye. In the same case with the “Rubai- 
yat” is the smallest New Testament, printed 
in Edinburgh by David Bryce. There are also 
shown the smallest editions of the Hebrew 
prayer book, Burn’s Poems, the Koran, and 
Galileo’s “Madonna Christina” (the smallest 
book printed from movable type.). 


Constable's Monthly List appeals for some- 
one to say if the public really do appreciate 
the short descriptive paragraph which pub- 
lishers put on the wrapper of a new novel 
with the idea of conveying something of the 
contents. In the opinion of the writer of the 
article, the “blurb” is a sort of literary boom- 
erang, which may “knock its originator sense- 
less.” The answer given by Publishers’ 
Circular and Booksellers’ Record is that it all 
depends on the “blurb.” If it is obviously sen- 
sibly written, without fulsomeness it is appre- 
ciated, but the public is quick to recognise an 
inflated description and act accordingly. We 
know many who discriminate in their novel 
reading solely thru this descriptive paragraph, 
and such people, it seems, are peculiarly quick 
in weighing the merits or demerits of the pub- 
lisher’s (or author’s) summary of the story. 


Parents should be encouraged to buy books 
for their children. There is a certain inti- 
macy in ownership that no borrowed book 
can give. We like the story in the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin about little Barbara, who sat 
on the floor holding her new book in her 
hands. Barbara is four years old and her 
favorite book so far is Little Lucia. She had 
listened to the story over and over from the 
copy that came from the library; and when 
the time came to return the book, missed it 
so much that her father bought her a copy 
all for herself. She sat on the floor with 
the book in her hands, clutching it lovingly. 
She looked up. “Isn’t it wonderful,” she said, 
“to thing that this book will never be due!” 


The total of new publications in the United 
States for 1928 was 9,176, as compared with 
8,809 for 1927. This includes both new books 
and new editions. Great Britain, as usual, 
exceeded the American figures, her total for 
1928 being 14,399, as compared with 13,810 
for 1927. Russia, Germany, and Japan are 
far in the lead of all countries for book 
production, according to the statistics of Le 
Droit D’Auteur, the official organ of the In- 
ternational Copyright Union. Russia is first 
with a total of 36,680. As Publishers’ Weekly 
points out, however, “comparisons between 
these foreign figures and those of the United 
States cannot be easily made, as there are 
varying methods of keeping the records, espe- 
cially as regards the inclusion of pamphlet 
material, annuals, university theses, society 
proceedings, music, etc. Some countries in- 
clude their provinces, others do not. Some 
countries have special tables for periodicals.” 

In the United States Macmillan’s, as usual, 
had the largest list in 1928—-752 titles; 
Doubleday Doran, 404; Grosset & Dunlap, 
286; Oxford, 266; Harper, 245; Longmans, 
and also Dutton, 229; Houghton Mifflin, 222. 


A study was recently undertaken to dis- 
cover what were the reading interests of 1868 
industrial workers—883 young men and 985 
young women. The study disclosed that one 
hundred per cent of the young people had 
some reading interest. The newspaper claim- 
ing the greatest number of readers among 
them was one of the more sensational dailies. 
The most popular magazine was one of the 
“true confession” type. Sport news, funnies, 
stories, jokes and cartoons claimed the great- 
est percentage of interest on the part of both 
sexes. The younger males had a_ higher 
per cent interest in the reading of crimes than 
the others. The young people contributing 
the data were between fourteen and twenty- 
one years of age and representative of over 
360 industrial plants in Chicago and environs. 
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Harper's has published a 41-page illustrated 
biographical pamphlet on Fannie Hurst, con- 
taining a biographical sketch, a critical appre- 
ciation by Grant Overton, and other items. 
A bibliography of her work is appended. 


Mr. A. F. Von Blon of Waco, Texas, com- 
ments caustically in a letter to Publishers’ 
Weekly: “I note that the Bookmobile is going 
to make a nation-wide tour. I take it by this, 
that they are going as far west as Ohio.” 
Sir, when we say West we mean West. 
(Whatever that may mean.) 


Where does the West begin? A daughter 
of Eve, nursing a slight but justifiable griev- 
ance, writes to us: “I suppose to an eastern 
publishing house a school ma’am from the 
West still eats peas with a knife. However 
when I was in Seattle this summer, everybody 
—_ ‘Oh, yes, Minneapolis! From the East, 

see !’” 

Our Etiquette Department reports that eat- 
ing peas with a knife is not considered comme 
i! faut this winter in eastern society circles. 
The habits of western schoolma’ams have not 
yet been scientifically determined, but a sur- 
vey is now in process, 


The annual report of the Detroit Public 
Library observes that there is a small but 
ever increasing group, mostly young men just 
out of college, who are now reading what 
they “want” instead of what they “have to.” 
Their interest in belles-lettres is very real, and 
all that is necessary is to tell them that such 
an author has a beautiful style, or another 
is brilliant, or someone else is interesting, to 
have an intelligently and sympathetically criti- 
cal reading follow. 


Another significant commentary on changing 
conditions, in the Detroit report, is that 
whereas, formerly, all the foreign circulation 
was confined to older people, now many of 
the younger ones are becoming conscious of 
their heritage, and are reaching out to save 
the tongue they had all but lost. One young 
college boy has formed the habit of going 
to his grandparents’ home once a week to 
speak only Polish at that time. Several have 
written short articles in their ancestral lan- 
guage and done translating. Not so long ago 
they wanted desperately to be considered 
“Americans” and only Americans; now that 
they are in fact Americans, they are beginning 
to develop a pride in their background, while 
they remain good citizens and keen and 
thoughtful students of our problems and insti- 
tutions. 


It is a difficult matter to define a bibliophile, 
according to M. André Delpeuch in his book 
on the subject. At the best it can be asserted 
that the bibliophile is a mammal, with two 
feet and two hands and articulate speech. 
There are two species of bibliophile. Those 
who read and those who do not read; and 
within these species there are a number of 


varieties. Some specimens exist which defy 
classification, being hybrids, but are of small 
importance as, like all mules, they have no 


‘progeny. 


The Library Journal begins the new year, 
looking much handsomer than before. Both 
type and cover have been changed,—for the 
better, we think. Its new dress is of an at- 
tractive cream color. Theodore Wesley Koch 
is contributing an interesting series of articles 
on the Bibliographical Tour of 1928, which 
he conducted. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally good. 


A million and a half people, according to 
the A.L.A., are registered each year for cor- 
respondence courses; another million are in 
evening schools, continuation schools, and 
other part-time institutions; 150,000 are in 
university extension courses, and 30,000 are 
enrolled in labor colleges. The fact that so 
many are willing after doing a day’s work, 
to spend their evening in study indicates 
either that they have an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, or that they have learned that it 
pays—probably the latter. They know that 
study often paves the way to better jobs and 
increased wages. And the fact that employers 
realize the value of educational facilities for 
their employes is evident in the increasing 
number of educational classes in large cor- 
parations. The Reading with a Purpose 
courses of the A.L.A., have been guides in 
self-education to more than 500,000 persons. 


Mr. Onions, editor of the Supplement to 
the Oxford English Dictionary, now in pre- 
paration, is quoted as follows: 

“It might be supposed that for the letter 
A there was little to add beyond ‘aeroplane’ 
and ‘appendicitis,’ and perhaps ‘automobile’ 
and ‘aviation.’ The thirty pages (already in 
type) of addition under the first letter 
of the alphabet will, I think, surprise any 
one who is not in the habit of observing the 
almost daily accretions to the English vocabu- 
lary. A begins with ‘aasyogel’ which is sup- 

rted by references to Rider Haggard and 

udyard Kipling, and ends with ‘azygospore,’ 
a botanical term now, it is true, rarely used, 
but which must be recorded for completeness’ 
sake. There are the alphabetical termini of a 
multitude of common colloquialisms, of tech- 
nicalities that have become public currency, 
of the labels of discoveries and inventions, 
of the names of exotic plants and garments, 
of religious, political, and social movements, 
of terms of sport and of the new psychology, 
and so on. There are, for instance: to put 
or get it across, auto-suggestion, autopiano, 
auto-erotism, autogiro, accent in art, to go 
all out, apperception, the all red line, Agape- 
mone, apache, adenoids, aspidistra, aerobatic, 
alpha rays, drug addict, airbath, airworthy, 
adurol, Ashkenazim, Anglicist, Anglophobiac, 
angels on horseback, the spiritistic apport, and 
accelerometer. And some words or meanings 
must be marked obsolete even in this supple- 
ment of modernisms; as, for example, the 
older sense of ‘aerodrome,’ now expressed 
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by ‘aeroplane,’ and the original sense of ‘aero- 
plane,’ which was plane or wing; and ‘animato- 
graph,’ one of the early names of the cinema, 
is as dead as Queen Anne.” 

There are some words for which Mr. 
Onions would still welcome contributions of 
quotations with exact dates, titles, and refer- 
ences; for instance, ‘agin’ the government or 
anything else, the spelling ‘alright,’ ‘all-in’ 
policy, ‘all in’ faseubeted), ‘anti-clockwise’ 
(before 1909), ‘amoral,’ ‘Angora rabbit,’ ‘on 
approval,’ ‘ash-tray,’ ‘atonality’ and ‘attack’ in 
music. Quotations may be sent to him at the 
Old Ashmolean, Oxford, England, 


This is the dedication written by “that 
student of oddities and affable connoisseur 
of murder,” Edmund Pearson, for his. new 
book, awe Books: 

“Dedicated to the librarians at the New 
York Public Library. Two or three of these 
chapters were written while I had the priv- 
ilege to be one of you. In probably every 
chapter you have generously given your help; 
as, every day, you are helping the writers of 
many tar better—and a few worse—books 
than this.” 


To take care of the overflow from the cen- 
tral library, the Providence Public Library 
(R.I.) keeps storage quarters for about 75,000 
volumes in a building a good distance away. 
With the library's thrice-weekly automobile 
truck service, a reader who asks at the Cen- 
tral Library for a book which proves to be 
in the storage quarters can have the book 
without any serious delay. Thanks to this 
same automobile truck service, a reader at 
any branch, on asking for a book which is 
not on the shelves of the branch, but at the 
Central Library, may have it brought to him. 


The University of Illinois Bulletin No. 43 is 
a 42-page “Selected Annotated Bibliography 
Dealing with Examinations and School 
Marks,” by C. W. Odell. Published by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, soc. 


The Leeds Public Libraries, of which R. J. 
Gordon is librarian, are among the most pro- 
gressive in England. The Commercial & 
Technical Library has been issuing a series 
of bulletins of considerable value. No. 45 
describes the extensive File of Current Data, 
containing clippings and extracts from current 
periodicals made available for instant use. 

The File comprises a cabinet of drawers, 
each of which contains a number of folders, 
standing vertically, into which the material 
to be filed is assembled. All the folders are 
classified, and bear a classification number 
together with a script description, thus :— 


332.45 FoREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 

Every drawer is guided on the outside by 
a “key guide” listing the contents of each 
drawer, together with the classification num- 
bers. There is a classified guide to the whole 
of the subjects contained in the File, and a 
complementary alphabetical subject index, 
both of which stand on the cabinet. In addi- 
tion, the whole of the contents of the File 


is indexed in the General Subject Catalog of 
the Library, the File material being indicated 
by brown cards. 


Recommendations for work with the foreign 
born, by Winifred Fisher, field secretary for 
the Council of Adult Education, New York 
Public Library: 

_I. Find out about local celebrations of for- 
eign groups and get hold of leaders. 

2. Advertise thru local leaders, churches, 
and native language groups. 

3, Work with associated charities, Travelers 
Aid, and evening’ schools. 

4. Be careful of personal contacts. Make 
the foreign born feel welcome in the library. 

_5. Hold exhibits of work done by the for- 
eign born as well as by Americans. 

6. Provide the foreign born with new, read- 
able books in their own languages. Find out 
what they want to read. 





The Editor’s Mail 


(Continued from p. 404) 


We'll try to help 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


We have already put to good use the 
list of authors’ names, and their pronunci- 
ations, which was printed in the December 
Wilson Bulletin. Our only complaint is 
that the names of so few authors and illus- 
trators of juvenile books were included. 
Perhaps it would be possible for you at 
some later date to print a separate list 
of the pronunciations of the names of those 
authors and illustrators who make our 
books for children. Some of the names 
over which “we gulp and are miserable” 
are Artzybasheff, Pogany, Dombrowski, 
Dobias, Du Chaillu, Meigs, Fyleman, etc. 

The Wilson Bulletin is a great help to 
me in my work, and I read each issue with 


pleasure. 
H. D. Houston, Texas. 


[We'll set to work on such a list right 
away, and hope to publish it soon. Thank 
you for the suggestion .. . and the com- 
pliment.] 


The Bulletin is indexed 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

We like the new Bulletin with its many new 
features. Since it is indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide it will be a much more valuable tool. 

L.J.C. Lawrence, Kansas 


We are much pleased io read that the Wil- 
son Bulletin is to be indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide and thus the contemporary biographical 
matter made accessible. We are very glad 
you are giving us this service. 

H, W. B. Mayville, N. D 


[Many librarians have written to tell us 
how useful they find the biographies of au- 
thors. We shall always be pleased to hear 
of authors about whom biographical material 
is particularly in demand, and at the same 
time difficult to find.] 
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ALONG THE WAY 


By Charles Brockmann 


"THE Library of Rutger’s University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., was the first institution 
to be officially visited by the BooKMoBILE on 
its initial journey. Two very nervous young 
men will always remember with grateful ap- 
preciation how the strain of this first visit 
was relieved by the gracious warmth of Mr. 
Osborne’s reception. 

From there the’ news of our arrival was 
telephoned to the Library School of the New 
Jersey State College for Women, also at New 
Brunswick. Upon arrival I went in search 
of Miss English, When she and I reached 
the BookMoBILE, the students were already as- 
sembled in it and Mr. Stewart had risen to 
the emergency with an extemporaneous speech 
which we enjoyed from the door-way. A 
brief visit to the Public Library concluded 
our very pleasant stop at New Brunswick. 
By night we had also visited the New Jersey 
State Library Commission, The Public Li- 
brary, and Traver’s Book Store of Trenton. 

Our engagement at Philadelphia began with 
a visit to the Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania on Saturday morning followed 
by a stop of several hours at the beautiful 
new Free Public Library. In addition to 
many members of the staff, we had the en- 
tire training class which, for convenience, 
was divided into two groups. We enjoyed 
a delightful luncheon at the Library as guests 
of Mr. Price and his assistants. 

Bright and early Monday morning we 
turned up at the Library School of Drexel 
Institute where the entire class spent con- 
siderable time with us. After a number of 
brief stops at Philadelphia we drove to Wil- 
mington and had a nice talk with Mrs. Stein- 
lein of the Greenwood Book Shop. Before 
leaving Wilmington the following morning, 
a brief stop was made at the Public Library 
where Mr. Bailey, librarian, and all depart- 
ment heads paid us a visit. 


That afternoon at Baltimore we made our 
longest single stop thus far at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library where a larger percentage 
of the staff came out to see us than at any 
other point. Upon request we gladly returned 
the following morning to receive their train- 
ing class. Mr. Stanley Remington came over 
from his book store nearby and encouraged 
us tremendously by his favorable comments 
upon our equipment and purposes. The visit 
to Baltimore was concluded with stops at the 
libraries of Goucher College and of Johns 
Hopkins University. Thence to Washington 
where a four days stop is being made to 
rearrange the exhibits. 

Almost all visitors request to be shown 
some particular publication or material of 
which they have read or heard. In most in- 
stances we are able to produce it immediately. 

All details of the BookmMoBILE command at- 
tention and comment, including its construc- 
tion, the variety and completeness of the ex- 
hibit and the itinerary, but more than any- 
thing else its value to librarians in enabling 
them to select from all available tools those 
that they can afford in the order of impor- 
tance to themselves in their particular fields. 

have gotten two distinct but somewhat 
related reactions. From time to time we are 
requested to transmit messages of good-will 
to friends in the library and bookselling world 
farther along the route. This is a pleasant 
duty from which we read an unusual pro- 
fessional pride and loyalty. In every single 
instance the Librarian and staff are planning 
this, that. and the other thing. Everywhere 
looking forward positively and hopefully. 
Such an atmosphere is most stimulating and 
to me is conclusive evidence of the truthful- 
ness of the statement made to me by the 
colored attendant in the office of Dr. Put- 
nam, librarian, Library of Congress, that “Li- 
braries are just beginning to come into their 
own—lI’ve been here more than thirty years 
and I ought to know.”—January 15, 1920. 
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Itinerary for February _ Index to Biographies 
(November 1928—February 1929) 

This is the provisional schedule of the HE biographies of authors in the front 
BookMosiLeE for February, indicating ap- pages of the Wilson Bulletin are being 
proximately when the Book MOBILE will be indexed in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
in certain localities. Definite notices will Literature, thus being made accessible to the 
be sent to librarians and booksellers along general public. Most of the material is else- 
the route. where unayailable to the librarian or student. 

Feb. 2—Norfolk, Va. aug n who donot slcend keep the Wil- 

Feb. 5s—Richmond, Va. oti : eg ~~ e tor reterence use are 

Feb. 6—Orange, Va. a eee: ey : 

Feb. 8—Staunton, Va. oe BCR a pe ee rere Feb. 468 

Feb. g—Lexington, Va. , REE fete gone te he Dec. 378 

Feb. 12—Lynchburg, Va. De ee ok ey Jan. 420 

Feb. 14—Roanoke, Va. Joe Binchan . srges.. 3... 7: ....Jan. 422 

ng eT te P Maristan Chapman ................/ Nov. 324 

Feb. 20—Into North Carolina. Harry A. Prance S.2;...>7.%% -.. Nov. 330 

i ee err, See a Feb. 473 

R. Auda Pregman.) ss f60.6 665i Nov. 322 

(5 20RGE MOORE has made a long and Hamfin Garland Feb. sth 
brave fight against physical disability in gg Me CO” eed " 

an effort to complete Aphrodite in Aulis, Susan Glaspell ..................:. . 2 
upon which he has been engaged for several Long Lance .................. ...-Dec. 374 
years, reports the Library Keview. It is Elinor Mordaunt ............ ....Feb. 470 
announced that this will be Mr. Moore’s last peadar O'Donnell Nov. 328 
novel. “By now,” he says, “I have either at- Ed watts Se ree is Ae. 8 
tained my objective or I have failed. I have “CM *Mtipots .....-..---. TOE ER 5 
always tried to write as tho I were surveying Willy Pogany .................-..4 Jan. 425 


a beautiful vase instead of, let us say, a Henry F. Pringle ................ Dec. 380 


wash tub.” The graceful, fluent prose of Mr. Oje E. Rélvaag ...........-.-. _.Feb. 472 
Moore is something unique in contemporary Phillios Russell Dec n6 
English literature. It is good to know that a3, ar > pq he ee gate t itech a tat 
we shall have the pleasure of reading at least Tristram Tupper ...........-.. ..Jan. 424 
one more novel from his craftsman’s pen. rer es eee Dec. 370 











Wuat Is Wronc WitH Tuis Picture? 


Showing to what depths the Bookmosme sank in the mud near Virgilina, Va., on January 28. 
The quadrupeds are not a regular part of the equipment. 
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1. Indexes, describes, and classifies existing material on crime and 


criminal justice in the United States. 


2. Indicates libraries in which the research student may gain access to 


this material. 


Guide To Matenal On Cnme 
And Cnminal Justice 


A Classified and Annotated Union Catalog of Books, Monographs, Pamphlets, 
and of Periodical Articles relating to Criminology, the Administration of Criminal 
Justice, Criminal Law, Police, Judicial Organization, Criminal Procedure, Punish- 
ment, Institutional Treatment of Offenders in Prisons, Jails and Reformatories, 


Pardon, Parole, Probation, The Juvenile Court, and Crime Prevention. 


633p. $12. Allso sold on the service basis 


Prepared by 
AUGUSTUS FREDERICK KUHLMAN 


For the 


Committee on Survey of Research on Crime and Criminal Justice 


of the 


SociAL ScIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-72 University Avenue New York City 
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THE EDUCATIONAL INDEX 


HE full details for the Educational Index 

which was recently announced have not 
yet been completed. In the formulation of the 
plans for the Index considerable weight will 
be given to the results of a questionnaire 
which has been prepared and submitted to a 
limited number of librarians and educators. 
They have been asked to indicate their pref- 
erences not only as to which periodicals should 
be indexed but also as to the frequency of 
issue, the inclusion of annotations, book re- 
views, author and subject entries, content ma- 
terial and that which is strictly educational, 
and the comprehensiveness of the indexing 
itself. The question has also been raised as 
to the desirability of transfering the psycho- 
logical periodicals from the /nternational [n- 
dex to the Educational Index. 

In the preliminary matter of the Index, 
there will be checklists of recent professional 
books in education with brief descriptive 
notes, textbooks for students at the various 
grade levels, instructional materials, institu- 
tional bulletins, documents, and publications 
of associations and foundations. This ma- 
terial will be incorporated in the body of the 
Index in its subsequent cumulations. 

The presentation of descriptive notes with 
the author entry of professional books and 
the inclusion of analytics for these books 
in the index proper are features which will 
be tried out experimentally. If these features 
are found valuable to the subscriber, they 
will be continued. If their usefulness is not 
commensurate with the expense involved, they 
will be discontinued. 

It is hoped that the first issue of the Edu- 
cational Index will be available early in March. 
As indicated above, the extent of the service 
which this newcomer among the Wilson in- 
dexes will be able to give depends largely 
on what interested librarians and educators 
wish it to give. 


_The Loyola Educational Index has been 
discontinued with the cumulation of 1928 after 
a year of efficient and valuable service. The 
final paragraph in the announcement of with- 
drawal, by the editor Austin G. Schmidt, Dean 
at Loyola University, reads: “Our subscribers 
are advised to avail themselves of the new 
Wilson index, which, under the able editor- 
ship of Miss Voegelein, will continue, and 
probably extend, the service previously rend- 
ered by us. We take this opportunity to 
thank all those who assisted us in our enter- 
prise, and to extend to Miss Voegelein olr 


very best wishes for the success of a work 
so important to the profession.” 
Dean Schmidt has been gracious, and his 


suggestions to The Wilson Company, from 
the sum of his experience, are deeply appre- 
ciated. His pioneer work will be remembered. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CRIME 


HIS month witnesses the publication of 
a most important bibliographical work 
by The H. W. Wilson Company: A Guide 
to Material on Crime and Criminal Justice, 
prepared by Augustus Frederick Kuhlman, 
Associate Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, for the Committee on 
Survey of Research on Crime and Criminal 
Justice of the Social Science Research Council. 
A Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal 
Justice is a descriptive, classified, union cata- 
log of books, monographs, and pamphlets in 
thirteen selected libraries, and of articles listed 
in the leading periodical indexes relating to 
all phases of crime and criminal justice in 
the United States. 


Primary purpose 

The primary purpose of the Social Science 
Research Council in launching this survey 
was to take stock of all research work on 
Crime and Criminal Justice in the United 
States, in order to provide a basis of fact 
upon which its Advisory Committee on Crime 
would be able to intelligently consider and 
formulate proposed research projects that are 
submitted for approval. It was felt that this 
survey, by describing methods employed, scope, 
and personnel of previous inquiries, would 
disclose which _ of the crime problem 
have been studied scientifically, and would 
show the gaps in completed and current re- 
search in this field. Further, it was believed 
that the compilation and publication of such 
material would be of assistance to serious 
students of the crime problem and would 
stimulate further research. 

The object in preparing and publishing this 
union catalog has been twofold: First, to in- 
dex, describe, and classify as completely as 
possible, existing material on crime and crim- 
inal justice in the United States in a single 
volume; and second, to show by means of 
the Union List library symbols, libraries in 
which the research student may gain access 
to this material. It is hoped that this bib- 
liography will disclose the results of previous 
inquiries many of which lie unknown in a few 
widely scattered libraries, and that by bringing 
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this material to the attention of students in 
a single classification it will make possible 
a new perspective and a larger orientation. 


Scope 


In addition to 13,276 main references, there 
are several thousand analytical references in- 
cluded, representing not only the holdings of 
the thirteen selected libraries, but also all 
important articles listed in the principal in- 
dexes to periodical literature. In addition 
to this material, many references were ob- 
tained from special and local bibliographies, 
compiled by cooperating state research assis- 
tants, 

The gathering of the material, as well as 
the classification of the bibliography, repre- 
sents a cooperative effort in which the out- 
standing experts in the field of crime and 
criminal justice in the United States partici- 
pated. 


Library holdings 


The libraries whose holdings are included 
are territorially so distributed so as to facili- 
tate work for the research student. In the 
Eastern part of the United States, the monu- 
mental holdings of the Library of Congress 
and of the New York Public Library have 
been included. Because of the large amount 
of splendid historical material, the Boston 
Public Library and the Massachusetts State 
Library were included. Additional ones in 
the East were the Harvard Law Library and 
the general and Law Libraries of Columbia 
University. In the Middle West, the large 
libraries of Chicago; The Chicago Public Li- 
brary; The John Crerar Library; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, including the law 
library; and Northwestern University Law 
Library, with its special Gary Collection in 
Criminal Law, were included. In the Far 
West, the University of California Library, 
The California State Library, and the Seattle 
Public Library were included. 

A functional classification has been adopted, 
following thru the logic of the criminal pro- 
cess. Descriptive annotations, rather than 
evaluative, have been used, for the purpose 
of giving the reader an idea as to the actual 
content. 

While the bibliography was prepared pri- 
marily as @ guide for research students, it 
will be equally useful for teachers of crim- 
inal law, criminal procedure, criminology, 
penology, and for all serious students of the 
crime problem. 

The price is $12. 
service basis. 


It is also sold on the 


MISCELLANY 


T HE demand for the January number of 
the Wilson Bulletin has been so great 
that our supply is exhausted. We shall be 
greatly appreciative if any of our readers who 
have no further use for their copies will re- 
turn them to us, 


The one-volume edition of Our Holidays 
in Poetry (Wilson, $2.25) requires thirteen 
cards in order to be cataloged properly, and 
The Wilson Company, in keeping with its 
policy of supplying cataloging cards without 
charge with its publications, is enclosing thir- 
teen cards with each copy sold. In addition 
to five cards for main author, general subject, 
title, etc., eight extra cards are inclosed for 
those libraries that wish to analyze the parts 
of the book: Abraham Lincoin in poetry, 
George Washington in poetry, Easter in 
poetry, Arbor day in poetry, Mother’s day 
in poetry, Memorial day in poetry, Thanks- 
giving in poetry, and Christmas in poetry. _ 

The cards not only save time in getting 
the book into use, but also constitute a real 
economy. The eight poetry booklets, prepared 
by the Carnegie Library Association, which 
have been incorporated into this single volume 
are constantly used in libraries and schools 
all over the country. ; 

Our Holidays in Poetry will be especially 
valuable this month because of Washington's 
and Lincoln’s birthdays. 


The next volume in the Reference Shelf 
will be Financing of State Highways, com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen. This will be ready 
shortly. 

Particularly for normal schools and uni- 
versity libraries that keep books in the li- 
brary for the use of classes, The Wilson Com- 
pany is having a number of copies of the 
Library Key, by Zaidee Brown, bound in cloth. 
This edition will sell at $1; 10 or more at 
50c each. The price of the regular paper 
edition is 70c a single copy; 10 or more copies, 
35¢ each. 

Any high school or college graduate, and 
certainly anv prospective teacher should know 
the Library Key. It is adapted for use as a 
textbook; but where no formal instruction 
in the use of the library is given, students 
might well be urged to buy copies for indi- 
vidual use, as a guide to the school or college 
library. All possible help is given to the read- 
er by putting the most important material 
in large type and by furnishing numerous il- 
lustrative examples. A full index makes it 
possible to use the book for quick reference 
on puzzling points. The busy librarian saves 
much oral explanation when she can refer 
students to such a book. 


The Wilson Company would like to secure 
copies of the University Debaters’ Annuals 
which have gone out of print, namely Volumes 
I to 9, covering the years 1914 to 1923. A 
number of large libraries whose files of the 
Annuals are incomplete, in some cases be- 
cause the first copies are worn out, are anx- 
ious to replace these volumes. If some of 
the smaller libraries feel that they can dis- 
pense with the early annuals, we shall be 
pleased to have them communicate with us. 


Publishers are frequently confronted with 
the problem of whether or not to reprint a 
publication, the sales of which may be quite 
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moderate. The Standard Catalog Series helps 
a publisher to know which books have been 
elected to endure and continue in use and 
popularity. It is a fact that including some 
publications in our Standard Catalog Series 
has meant the reissue of them after they were 
out of print. The Standard Catalog helps 
a publisher to know which books have been 
elected to endure and continue in use and 
popularity. 


The Years’ Work in Librarianship (which 
was first announced as The Year's Work in 
Library Studies), now being prepared by The 
Library Association of Great Britain under 
the editorship of Arundell Esdaile, Secretary 
of the British Museum, is expected to be 
ready in May. This will be an annual survey 
of the chief publications, whether books or 
articles, on librarianship in its widest sense, 
including palaeography and archives; bibli- 
ography, historical and general; and modern 
library practice and development. The scope 
of the survey will be international. Each 
chapter will be written by an expert. The 
footnote references will, in effect, form a 
running classified bibliography. It would 
greatly help the Association in the produc- 
tion of the series if the amount of support 
could be known for some years in advance. 
Subscriptions to non-members of The Library 
Association for the four years 1928-31 in- 
clusive are 7s.6d. per year, making +£1.10s. 
in all. To members of The Library Associa- 
tion, the price is 5s per year, making £1 in 
all for the first four years. Subscriptions are 
being taken in the United States by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
Social Sciences Section 


HE first annual supplement to the second 

edition of the Social Sciences Section 
of the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
is now ready. This supplement contains 149 
titles and new editions, 59 additional titles 
have been mentioned in notes or fine print 
at heads of sections and 29 pamphlets under 
different classes. The books included have 
been carefully selected with the help of li- 
brarians who have generously cooperated in 
the work. 

A new feature of the 1927 edition was the 
expansion of the author index into an author 
and title index including both author and title 
entries of all books mentioned in notes and 
headings, in addition to those in the main 
alphabet. The index has been continued in 
the present supplement. 

is is an interesting supplement for it 
makes an effort toward cooperative bibli- 
ography with England. Some English librar- 
ians have criticized the Social Sciences Sec- 
tion of the Standard Catalog on the ground 
that certain English books standard in English 
libraries were not included. The Wilson 
Company has for some time felt the need of 
English collaboration lest we miss books valu- 
able for our catalogs and not published in 








American editions. As a first step in this 
international venture, Mr. B. M. Headicar, 
librarian of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, has not only voted on 
the tentative list sent out, but has supplied 
us also with a valuable list of additional titles. 
The majority of these have been included in 
the main alphabet or in notes. It is hoped 
that the inclusion of these titles has made this 
section even more valuable to medium sized 
and larger American libraries and also to 
English libraries. 


High School Catalog 


In so far as it is possible to make the 
selection before everyone of the collaborators 
has been heard from, the books to be included 
in the next supplement to the Standard Cata- 
log for High School Libraries have been 
chosen. The process of annotating the books 
already in our possession is well under way. 
Thru the courtesy of the publishers we hope 
to secure the other books not only for an- 
notating but for the next step, which is to 
be the cataloging and analyzing. 


History and Travel Section 


In the November issue of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin it was announced that work had been 
started on the History and Travel Section 
of the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 
This work has progressed very rapidly and 
it is evident from letters which we have re- 
ceived that this Section will be very welcome 
to librarians. “It is an addition of which we 
stand greatly in need,” one librarian writes. 
Another writes “The History Division is glad 
you are to work on their list next. The Cata- 
log is so valuable to the Library that part of 
the checking will be done on Library time, 
the ~am & on [the collaborator’s] own 
time.” The travel titles were sent out for 
votes several weeks ago and one collaborator 
liked this tentative list so well that she wrote 
“Congratulations on the list, it’s fine!” This 
list is long and it is somewhat difficult to 
choose titles for final inclusion for as another 
collaborator writes us “A travel list is particu- 
larly hard to choose due to the fact that 
the value of most of the books is very shift- 
ing and unless they are old enough to be 
history or new enough to give the latest 
information they are sadly lost in a collection.” 

The history titles were sent out for votes 
this week and the final selection will be made 
as soon as these are returned to us. 


One of the users of our catalog cards 
which we now supply with our books has 
suggested we give on the cards the Decimal 
Classification number and perhaps also the 
Library of Congress number. Before decid- 
ing this matter we should like to have the 
opinion of others. Do you feel it would be 
a decided help in cataloging to have the Deci- 
mal Classification number given? If so, would 
you advise giving the Library of Congress 
number in addition to the Decimal Classifica- 
tion one? Please let us hear from you. 

Editor, Standard Catalog Series 
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BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 


us at liberal] discounts and | 


with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twellfth St. 


| Boo 
RK 
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SS 
ki C enter, 
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THE BOOKMOBILE 


A new method of contact betwen producer 
and consumer is exemplified in the ““Book- 


mobile” of H. W. Wilson Co. 


Gaylord Supplies and Gaylord Service are 
part of its equipment. ll orders sent 
through the “Bookmobile” representatives are 
filled promptly and adequately. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stockton, Calif. 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


February, 1929 


Tue H. W. Wirson Company, New York Crry 





HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because 
it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value 
of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 





gomery, Ala. 

State Board of Library Commissioners, 
Collins, Colo. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free Library, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 


Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Fort 


State Library, 


Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, N.H 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 


County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Free Public Library, Bast Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


a Division, Public Library, New York 
ity 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Blizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, Library Division 
Providence, = 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


"= Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
S 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 


Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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300 Sociology 
BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN EDWARD. The 


parent-teacher association and its work. 149p 


$1.25 Macmillan 
371.103 Parents’ and teachers’ associations 
28-10088 
“Discusses the opportunities before the Asso- 
ciation and its place in our educational scheme. 
Practically the only material in book form on 
the subject, the study has been recommended 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Education at two 
recent conferences in Cleveland.’’—Cleveland 

Open Shelf 





Booklist 24:384 Jl '28 
Cleveland Open Shelf p96 S ‘28 
“The author has made the most thorough 
investigation yet available of the problems 
arising from the functioning of the parent- 
teacher association. . . Although a number of 
conclusions are based on a limited amount of 
data which may or may not be representative 
and although the work is open to other criti- 
cisms, the author has written a sane, readable 
book, which should be of service to parents, 
teachers, principals, superintendents, and other 
parent- -teacher workers.” H. G. Ric hey 
+ El School J 29:73 S '28 480w 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:451 O ’28 


500 Natural Science 


BEEBE, WILLIAM. Beneath tropic seas; a 
record of diving among the coral reefs of 
Haiti. 234p il $3.50 Putnam 


591.972 Marine fauna. pn Denerintion 


and travel. Birds--Haiti. Diving, Sub- 
marine. Scientific expeditions. New York 
zoological society 28-22400 


There can scarcely be a more fascinating ex- 
perience than to sit on the floor of the ocean 
near a coral reef, or to be specific, at the bot- 
tom of Port au Prince Bay, and watch the 
multicolored forms of submarine life in play. 
This is what Mr Beebe has done, even on oc- 
casion plying pencil and note pad (of zinc) as 
he watched. This story of the high lights of 
a recent expedition to Haiti under the auspices 
of the New York zoological society includes 
some data on the equipment of the expedition 
and a list of Haitian birds and fish. The illus- 
trations are not quite so fine as those of the 
range ay adventure and there is but one plate 
n color. 





‘**Beneath Tropic Seas’ is a somewhat riot- 
ous work, with few traces of outer a continuity 
after the brief first chapter that plants one ex- 
quisitely in the milieu, The the engine 
sputters before getting back its smooth pres- 
sure, and, between intervals during which the 
rails hum, we are shunted onto sidings from 
which the view in which we are coy in- 
terested is quite shut off. But what shall we 
say of the best of this book? Simply that no- 
where else in our tongue or any other can we 


Murphy 
+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 O 28 
"28 900w 

“He has the power of communicating his ex- 
citement to the reader. He is least satisfactory 
when he attempts to be philoso ~y but any 
newspaperman will r ize Beebe is a 
superb reporter; and it is te new in lit- 
erature and in life when a first rate reporter 
walks, with eyes wide -_. along the bottom 
of the sea.” L: Ganne 

+ Nation 127:458 _ 31 '28 480w 
R of Rs 78:40 N '28 30w 

“This new world of submarine life known 
hitherto mainly to the naturalist only in the 
crushed and mutilated booty of the dredge, or 
in bleached and contracted shape in bottles and 
jars, is revealed here for all who may read, in 
word and rase as rich and full of charm as 
are the iridescent and aware graceful denizens 
of the coral jungle itself. rtray so vivid- 
ly and to introduce so Fi ully the marine 
world to the public is an accomplishment which 
many —s readers will appreciate and en- 


joy.” Ce ofoi 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:316 N 3 '28 580w 


600 Useful Arts 


LE PAGE, WYNN LAURENCE. AB C of 
flight; with a foreword by Edward P. Warner. 
141p il $1.50 Wiley 

629.13 Aeronautics. Aeroplane industry and 
trade 28-10374 
“Six simply written chapters tell about the 
principles of flight, how stability and control 
are achieved, and how an airplane is designed 
and built. The methods of flying instruction 
are outlined, and the final | chapter explains 
the working of the engine.’’ Y New Tech 

Bks 





Booklist 25:15 O ‘28 
N Y New Tech Bks 13:31 Jl ‘28 
St Louis 26:279 S '28 
RUSSELL, CHARLES EDWARD. A-rafting on 
the Mississip’. 357p il $3.50 Century 
656 Mississippi river. Lumbering. Steamboat 
navigation—Mississippi river 28-23003 
Drawing upon the reminiscences of old-time 
river men and his own memories of a boyhood 
on the Mississippi, Mr Russell has made a gocd 
story of the varied life of the great river in 
the heyday of its activity, the period of the 
lumber industry and of ie rafts and steam- 
boats on which were borne the wasted wealth 
of the forests. 





“Here is a book that will appeal with ab- 
sorbing interest to the historian, the business 
man and every one interested in ‘human nature 
and ‘characters.’ Mr. writes with com- 
plete oumersy. yet there is not a dull page in 
the book. e writes frontier history as it 
should be written.”’ 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 N 11 
‘28 T80w 
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“Mr. Russell writes with a lively pen and, 
although his narrative suffers somewhat from 
— verbiage, he has made a colorful and 

account of a phase of national 
ren tlon than that deserves more comprehensive 
mens - it has heretofore received.’’ 
N Y Times p14 O 7 '28 480w 

dour man whose boyhood was passed on the 
shores of the Mississippi River in the days of 
lumber rafting may be expected to have some- 
thing to tell, but few could hope to make as 

a story of it as Mr. Russell makes. He 
ew the rafts and the raftsmen.” 
+ R of Re 78:34 N ’28 30w 


700 Fine Arts 


COLEMAN, MRS SATIS N. Creative music in 
home. 399p il trade ed . Lewis E. Meyers 


co., Park Av., 
780.7 Music—Instruction and study. Musical 
instruments 28-10102 


“Explicit directions are given on how to make 


simple musical instruments, drums, rattles, 
tuning glasses and bowls, marimbas, bells, 
pipes of Pan, horns, flutes, lyres, banjos and so 


forth. No household article is too homely to be 
overlooked—bottles, Ghogping-Sowte, pot-lids, 
table-ware, cigar-boxes, all may be put to musi- 
cal pu e. Any child who can use hammer, 
saw and nails and who can follow printed direc- 
tions may, with the aid of this book, turn out 
a delightful variety of musical instruments. 
And possibly he may learn to play them too, 
through becoming acquainted with the simpler 
principles of musical theory. Ninety simple 
tunes are provided, set down in the earlier 
chapters in a system of number notation, in- 
vented by Mrs Coleman for children too im- 
mature to attempt conventional staff notation.’’ 
—Bookm 





Booklist 25:17 O '28 


“The present volume at least offers a sug- 
gestive, and to any child a truly thrilling, ser- 
ies of first musical experiences, and it ought 
therefore be warmly welcomed by parents 
everywhere. The book is splendidly printed, 
profusely illustrated and written sympathetical- 
ly on the child’s level.’’ Agnes de Lima 

+ Bookm 67:707 Ag °'28 170w 


“Satis N. Coleman, music investigator for the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College and author 
of ‘Creative Music for Children,’ has here pro- 
vided the basis for a dozen books. In itself it 
is almost too heavy and comprehensive to be a 
loved book. But an ocean of material is here 
on how to make simple musical instruments, 
how to play them, music stories of many sorts, 
accounts of the scale, discussion of bird songs 
and many tunes for children to play. The book 
is a treasure house. Many artists and at least 
100 photographers have contributed to the 
volume, which takes its place on publication 
as one of the essential books on the subject.’’ 
Ernestine Evans 

+ Books (N Y Hersid Tribune) p8 Je 17 
"28 600w 


ROCKWELL, FREDERICK FRYE. Evergreens 
for the small place. (Home garden hand- 
books) 84p il $1 Macmillan 

715 Evergreens. Landscape gardening 
28-14796 


A small, compact handbook on evergreens 
which contains chapters on evergreens for year- 
round beauty; evergreens as foundaton plant- 
ings; dwarf evergreens; the larger evergreens; 
soils and fertilizers preferred by evergeens; 
when and how to plant them, general care, 
and insects and diseases attacking evergreens. 
There is a list of evergreens for special pur- 
poses. 





Booklist 25:18 O ‘28 


‘‘The little book is well illustrated and when 
used, as it is intended, with the catalogues of 
nurseries, may well prove of great value to 
anyone who loves to see growing things.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p7 S 22 '28 120w 


800 Literature 


MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT. Buck in the 
snow, & other poems. 69p $2 Harper 
811 28-22595 


A collection of lyrics and sonnets written by 
Miss Millay since 1924. 


“(Miss Millay] would be a finer poet if she 
were a less brilliant writer. By nature she is 
gifted with exceptional and alert sensibilities 
and with an expressiveness far beyond the aver- 
age. [But] she takes her sensibilities for what 
they are and her expressiveness for what it 
may be worth and exploits them without re- 
flection and without control. The result could 
hardly be distinguished poetry. One is pleased 
by fine perception and by fine phrases but al- 
most wholly unmrewarded by severe, concen- 
trated and unforgettable poems.’’ Newton Ar- 
vin 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pi O 7 

"28 1000w 


“Of the title 





jece and of others in this 
golden ————- t is impossible to stint praise. 
One may miss i the present book that debo- 
nair touch which. has so often given magic to 
Miss Millay’s lines. But if this poet’s more 
deeply serious mood rules throughout, it is con- 
veyed with surpassing delicacy of beauty.’’ 
Percy Hutchison 
+ N Y Times p2 O 7 '28 1100w 

“How is it that this latest volume, which 
shows her instrument tuned to no strange key, 
her throat still. musical, is a disappointment? 
The secret of the trouble seems to be that the 
poet has already said so perfectly all that she 
had to say, that now her utterance is redun- 
dant. Furthermore, one can match most of the 
lyrics in this book with previous lyrics of hers, 
and find alas! that the earlier ones were more 
sharply expressed. Her fervor is undiminished. 
Not so, unfortunately, her power of conveying 
it. . . Miss Millay has taught her audience to 


expect a packed simplicity of speech that is 
not present here, and it is in falling short of 
her own previous achievement that she fails 
her most devoted readers.’’ Babette Deutsch 


— + New Repub 56:333 N 7°28 580w 

‘“‘The rich sonority of ‘Renascence’ and ‘Sec- 
ond April,” has dwindled to a music that no 
longer celebrates eager dawn or headlong day 
but is tuned, with wry resignation, to the be- 
ginning of evening. Never has Miss Millay 
plucked so insistently on the autumnal string 
‘ - But there is something here that will sur- 
prise Miss Millay’s admirers and interest her 
fellow-craftsmen. And that is Miss Millay’s 
experiments in a (for her) new technique. The 
most obvious of these is the lengthening and 
increased flexibility of her line. No longer con- 
fined to tight couplets and casual quatrains, the 
lyricist has achieved an unusual set of suspen- 
sions and cadences by combining free verse 
and, occasionally, prose rhythms with balanced 
measures. Rhyme is dropped into these passages 
like an unexpected largesse. The result | is a 
delightful—and definite—accomplishment.’ L: 
Untermeyer 

+ — Sat R of Lit 5:209 O 13 '28 1350w 


OSGOOD, PHILLIPS ENDECOTT. Old-time 
church drama ddapted. 291p il $1.75 Harper 
822.1 Mysteries and miracle-plays. Relist 
drama 28-4112 
Some of the old mystery plays and moralities 
of earlier days adapted for use in the present 
day Geeneatnns of the feasts of the Episcopal 
church, 
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OSGOOD, PHILLIPS ENDECOTT—Continued 
“Mr. Osgood, both in his arrangements of 

several old mystery and morality plays and in 
his original dramas, has so planned the pro- 
ductions that they remain constantly liturgical 
in mood, with the congregation devout partici- 
pants. He has displayed a combination of taste, 
devotional spirit and theatrical skill which must 
command high respect among all people seri- 
ously interested in church drama.” 

-+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p17 Ap 1 

"28 80w 

‘“The mare are educational and deeply 

religious. ere are copious illustrations, tell- 
ing how to make this and t, and an excellent 
introduction, which is in itself a brief history 
of the subject on how these plays came to be 
and why. This is a _ thoro ly live little 
volume, as well as a very scholarly one." 

+ Boston Transcript p7 Ap 14 '28 250w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:251 O ‘28 


SANDBURG, CARL. Good morning, 
251p $3 Harcourt 
811 28-26710 
“Good Morning, America, is a paean to this 
great gorgeous shield of American earth, its 
trees and waters, winds and stars, crickets and 
autumn leaves, melodious scents and endearing 
sounds.’’—Survey 


America. 





“If ever there was a poet who went treading 
in Whitman's tracks, it is this man. . . No 
that Sandburg is an imitator. His vision, his 
rhythm, his pangs, his chuckles are his own. 
It is simply that he shares much of the elder 
poet’s feeling about the world in which he lives, 
that he is stirred and perplexed by its mystery, 
but never chilled by it that he is full of a pity- 
ing tenderness for all li creatures, that 
he needs make no effort to swing along with 
the free stride of one to whom nature has 
never shown the face of an enemy.’’ Babette 
Deutsch 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p2 O 21 
"28 1700w 


“His humor is here, and his talkiness, and 
his love of American lingo. And, of course, 
there are skyscrapers and waterfronts, not to 
speak of old flagmen and persons named Iglits. 
But all is noted by a tender brain to which no 
difference appears between ‘a hard old earth’ 
and ‘a sweet you earth.’ ’’ Mark Van Doren 

+ Nation 127:456 O 31 '28 450w 

Reviewed by J: Crawford 

N Y Evening Post p9m N 3 ’28 480w 


“Here comes sunburned Carl Sandburg, in 
love with the earth, distilling the emotion the 
farmer should feel but has not time for. He is, 
in his way, farm relief. Good Morning, America, 
is a paean to this great gorgeous shield of 
American earth. . . And he conquered free 
rhythms to serve his vision with more beauty 
and honesty than anybody since Walt Whitman. 
The rhythms for a Continental plateau and 
Great Divide have to be free: Tinkling won't 
do. . . I doubt whether there is another Car! 
Sandburg in the universe—not so sweetly vocal, 
anyhow. America says Good morning, Carl.” 
Leon Whipple 

+ Survey 61:169 N 1 '28 300w 


910 Geography and Travel 


WARNER, FRANCES LESTER (MRS MAYO 
DYER-HERSEY). Unintentional charm of 
men. 200p il $2 Houghton 

814 28-22370 

Witty, penetrating essays on the unconscious 

charm of the male of the species in his activi- 
ties grave or gay. 


“‘Rarel 
combine 





is one treated to so much humor 
with common-sense.’ A L 


eS BR 
+ Boston Transcript p5 O 13 '28 380w 


“Frances Lester Warner has drawn many 
mirthful chuckles from readers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and the title she has chosen for the 
collection under consideration is in her best 
vein. But after pl ng enthusiastically into 
the subject with her, it is disappointing to find 
that she was merely going to say, in a variety 
of ways, that that’s the only kind of charm 
men have—which, after all. . . She is frequent- 
ly piquante—in a nice way. There is nothing 
hilarious or surprising in her mild wit. It is 
rather a rich, smooth cream of jest in the 
Atlantic style. Its place is as inevitable as its 
subject should be, in the home.’’ D. B. Woolsey 

+ — New Repub 57:77 D 5 '28 200w 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. Fringe of the 
Moslem world; being the tale of a random 
journey by land from Cairo to Constantinople, 
with enough of present conditions to suggest 
the growingly antagonistic attitude of the 
followers of Mohammed toward those who 
profess Christianity. 426p il $4 Century 

915.6 Levant—Description and travel. Tur- 
key—Description and travel 28-21929 
The well-known ‘‘vagabond”’ traveler invades 

Egypt, Palestine, Transjordania, Syria and 

especially the new Turkey. With the memory 

of former journeys still fresh in his mind he 
compares the present day Moslem world with 
that world of twenty years ago. 





For biographical sketch of Harry Franck see 
Wilson Bulletin 3:330 N '28 


“Mr. Franck has that rare faculty of ex- 
tracting the utmost interest from strange lands 
and strange peoples. He never tires by trivial 
reiteration or over emphasis. He is as alive to 
the humor and the brightness of impressions 
as he is to those higher lights of travel which, 
in their careful analysis, impart information. 
The people, the trains, the cafes, the country 
villages, the city streets pass rapidly in view 
in these pages. He makes a keen analysis of 
peoples and nations.’’ S. L. Coo 

+ Boston Transcript p4 O 20 '28 300w 


Living Age 335:156 O '28 40w 


Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
No Am 226:adv N °28 70w 

‘“‘We recommend this book highly to anyone 
who wishes to make the acquaintance of 
Turkey—it is an excellent introductory volume 
to the Near East, and it is sure to create a 
desire for more. It might also be used to good 
advantage as a guide book since there are 
many references to the vagaries of Turkish 


travel.’"’ Milton n 
Outlook 150:1171 N 14 '28 380w 





GRUENING, ERNEST HENRY. Mexico and its 
heritage. 728p il $6 Century 
917.2 Mexico 28-21916 
Dr Gruening, editor of the Portland Evening 
News, written in ‘‘Mexico and its heri- 
tage,”’ a large and important work. It em- 
braces in its scope the political, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural his of Mexico, together 
with the vexatious problems of the present. 
The book is the product of extensive travel and 
observation in modern Mexico and close study 
of Mexican history and literature. 


“The book is manifestly the fruit of severa! 
years residence south of the border, and it is 
carefully, one might almost say cunningly, 
documented. . . On the whole, though this book 
makes us realize that Mexico is still sick with 
its three hundred years of political oppression 
and social frustration, it manages to quicken 
both interest and expectation far beyond any- 
thing that has yet appeared on the subject." 
Mary Austin 

+ Bookm 67:xix Jl ’28 1600w 

‘What with his effort to be both thorough 
and quite up to date, his narrative, both from 
the point of view of form and that of content, 
is sometimes a bit turgid and confused. Al! 
in all his book, touching, as it does, al! sides 
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of the new Mexico, from land and church to 
schools and art, is the most vigorous, useful 
and comprehensive picture yet made of the 
complex present-day conditions below the Rio 
Grande.”’ Arthur Ruhl 
+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 S 23 
'28 1300w 


R of Rs 78:36 O '28 170w 


SANTEE, ROSS. Cowboy. 257p il $2.50 Cosmo- 
politan bk. 
917.8 Cowboys. Ranch life 28-20230 
At fourteen Santee tired of roping hogs and 
chickens on his father’s east Texas farm and 
started west to be a cowboy. His father brought 
him home from the trip in quick time. But his 
determination grew and not long thereafter his 
father gave him a horse and forty dollars and 
let him depart. The boy wandered from outfit 
to outfit looking for a job, meeting all kinds 
of rebuffs and hardships and keeping his cour- 
age high. Before he was twenty he was taken 
= as a regular hand and his life as a cowboy 
egan. 





“From beginning to end the reader is made 
at home in a world of unique standards, cus- 
toms and preoccupations as interpreted by a 
boy who absorbs them with a quick, keen ardor. 
He tells his own story without a backward 
glance toward home, without any curiosity 
concerning the lives of the millions who live in 
other worlds than his. By virtue of this con- 
tracted viewpoint one gets a singularly inten- 
sive and intimate picture of the cowboy and 
the things that make up his existence."’ Glen 
Mullin 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Ag 26 
"28 700w 

“Santee’s style is as refreshing as the wind 
across the plains, his simple drawling manner 
carries the reader along the bottoms, gulches 
and rivers of the cow country. It fills the room 
with the acid smell of the branding iron, and 
narrates a little known chapter of Western 


life.”’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 3 '28 100w 


‘‘Here is Wild West narrative that is litera- 
ture—and it closely verges upon being “Treasure 
Island’ literature. . . Here the boy is, ‘all boots 
an’ spurs,’ with dreams in his head and with 
the will to make them materialize.”’ E. L. Sabin 

Sat R of Lit 5:120 S 15 ‘28 680w 


B or 920 Biography 


BURROUGHS, JOHN. Heart of Burrough’s 
— ed. by Clara Barrus. 361p $3 Hough- 
on 
B or 92 28-23950 
Extracts from the journals, notebooks and 
other writing of John Burroughs from 1854 to 
1921, arranged chronologically and edited by his 
physician and confidant, Dr Clara Barrus. 





“Dr. Barrus worshipped the man whose biog- 
rapher she became; but she has been honest in 
her selections from his journals; they reveal the 
man, as she puts it herself, ‘warts and all.’ ”’ 
L: Gannett 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p7 O 21 
‘28 800w 
Reviewed by J. W. Maury 
Boston Transcript p4 O 13 °28 2150w 
Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p7 N 10 ’28 100w 

‘‘Here is fresh material from the very foun- 
tain head of that stream which copiously flowed 
for more than half a century and in its current 
carried many to a land of keen joy and sweet 
refreshment.’’ A. F. Gilmore 

—— Science Monitor p13 O 24 ’28 
iw 


DE KRUIF, PAUL HENRY. Hunger fighters. 
8377p il $3 Harcourt 
926.3 Agriculture—Experimentation. Agri- 
culture—Biography. Scientists. Food supply 
28-24361 
Paul de Kruif records the lives of some de- 
voted experimenters whose researches have 
been of untold value in improving and increas- 
ing the yield of certain foods essential to man. 
Among these men are Mark Carleton, founder 
of the durum wheat industry, who brought the 
tough winter wheat from Kharkov to our 
western plains; Marion Dorset, who found the 
remedy for hog cholera, and John Mohler, 
curer of foot-and-mouth disease; George Harri- 
son Shull, the maize breeder; Stephen Bab- 
cock, discoverer of the fat test for milk; and 
Joseph Goldberger, experimenter with yeast. 





‘‘The book is a real tour de force. The author 
has found a subject of absorbing interest, 
which is entirely new to the average reader. 
It is an absolutely original treatment of a set 
of events of so much importance to mankind 
that they dwarf the results of every other kind 
of labor done on this earth during the same 
period of time except a few other pieces of sci- 
entific investigation.’’ Logan Clendening 

oo (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 O 21 
. w 


“De Kruif’s primary intention has been to 
make science interesting to a popular audience. 
To that purpose, his style is probably well 
adapted. It is violent, explosive and colloquial, 
a sort of combination of Emil Ludwig and 
Sinclair Lewis. His secondary, and reading in 
surprise and shame of the treatment his heroes 
have received, one feels his most worthy, pur- 
pose has been to give to the men of whose work 
he writes some public recognition. In both en- 
deavors he succeeds.” 

+ Outlook 150:1132 N 7 ’28 480w 
R of Rs 78:36 N ‘28 20w 


“The record of effort of something like a 
score of workers, living and dead, are used in 
examplification of the theme. The personalities 
and motivation of these scientists are so crudely 
sketched that they are not recognizable by the 
reviewer who has had the advantage of personal 
contact with nearly all of them. Their actual 
accomplishments, however, are not over-drawn; 
indeed this would be difficult to do.’’ D. P.. 
MacDougal, M.D. 

Sat R of Lit 5:183 O 6 '28 1000w 


DORR, MRS RHETA LOUISE (CHILDE). Su- 
san B. Anthony, the woman who changed the 
mind of a nation. 367p il $5 Stokes 


B or 92 Anthony, Susan Brownell. Woman 
suffrage 28-22296 


Susan B. Anthony’s biographer does not fear 
to show the warmth of her admiration for the 
young Quakeress who became the most un- 
flinching of feminists and gave the best of her 
long life and all her great gifts to the fight 
for the full measure of freedom for women. Mrs 
Dorr succeeds in making this chief burden bear- 





er of an unpopular cause a warm and lov- 
able personality. 
‘“‘Mrs. Dorr runs counter to current fashions 


by writing a warmly partisan biography. She 
is never impersonal; she is often dogmatic as 
to both people and events; and Susan B. 
Anthony is her idol. But her partisanship is 
leavened by wit and becomes companionable. 
Mrs. Dorr has a lively sense of drama. Out of 
her unfaltering judgments emerges a _ tren- 
chant line-portrait which few readers with an 
interest in American types will care to miss.’’ 
Constance Rourke 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 O 21 
"28 950w 
“Mrs. Dorr, who like Miss Anthony, has 
endeavored to level barriers placed around her 
sex, has here done a tremendously interesting 
and valuable piece of work. . . Mrs. Dorr has 
not hesitated to be very frank in many of her 
statements, but in her frankness lies much of 
the charm and virility of her style. The whole 
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DORR, MRS R. L. C.—Continued 
pageant of the days from 1848-1906 forms the 
background for Miss Anthony’s story, and in 
Eperareting this pageant and its consequences, 
Mrs. Dorr has shown a skilful hand. This biog- 
raphy will help to make the soul of Susan B. 
Anthony go marching down the centuries, an 
heroic figure of all time.’’ R. R. Miller 

+ Boston Transcript p3 O 20 ‘28 1100w 


“As a grotesque and sinister background for 
the figure of Susan, Mrs. Dorr has painted an 
unforgettable picture of women’s life in this 
country during the early years of the suffrage 
fight, when a married woman could not own 
property or make contracts; when her wages 
and even her children belonged solely to her 
husband; when only a few, ill-paid trades were 
open to women and no colleges or professional 
schoole admitted them.” Freda Kirchwey 

+ Nation 127:455 O 31 '28 720w 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE. Diaries of boyhood 
and youth. 365p il $2.50 (10s 6d) Scribner 
B or 92 


“We have in this interesting volume a record 
of the childhood and youth of Roosevelt which 
is unique and valuable. It begins with Monday, 
Aug. 10, 1867 (when Theodore was ten years 
old), and ends with 1877, his first year at Har- 
vard College. The journal is not continuous as 
it comes down to us ° use fragments 
of it have been lost, but a large part remains. 


Young Theodore’s spelling and grammar in his 
early years have wisely been kept just as they 
came from his childhood pen He read 


widely, and he was taken on several journeys 
abroad. ‘Diary’ covers mainly those 
months and years of his life in France, Ger- 
many, the Holy Land, Egypt and elsewhere.”’ 
—Boston Transcript 


Reviewed by Freeman Cleaves 


Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p15 N 4 
"28 580w 


‘‘Not only devoted admirers of Roosevelt will 
delight in its frank, ingenious illusions, but 
more impersonally, students of child-psychology 
will find it extremely instructive as to how an 
American child of high type looks at life, and 
re-acts to his environment.” B. G. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 O 31 '28 1450w 


“This serious business of building up a Roose- 
velt legend, in which the friends of the late 
President are engaged, involves the publication 
of as many of his writings as may be possible, 
and Theodore Roosevelt was the most profuse 
of American public men. These childish diaries 
ae in 1868, when Roosevelt was nine years 
old, and end ten years later. Most of the jot- 
tings were made before his fifteenth year. The 
earliest are well ex \ —— shockingly 
spelt. The amusing to note that, neith- 
er in handwriting nor in style, was velt 
markedly different at nineteen from what he 
was at nine.”’ 

New Statesman 32:96 O 27 '28 100w 

“The ‘Diaries’ are a treasure-house of uncon- 
scious humor and of conscious observation, the 
latter keen and intelligent, if youthful in spirit. 
The things that no revere A impress children and 
the things that n y impress adults are 
blended in a manner unfailingly amusing to the 
sympathetic adult mind. . . ere is rhaps 
nothing in the diaries particularly striking as 
boyhood revelation of genius. Indeed, the 
charm of the book is that of normal if highly 
intelligent childhood reflected in the atmosphere 
of culture and travel with which fortunate 
American families were familiar at the middle 
of the last century.” 

+ Springf’d Republican pi2 O 5 °28 800w 

“Sir James Barrie is no doubt the proper 

rson to write the youthful di of a future 

sident of the United States, but Theodore 
Roosevelt has done it extremely well. Sir 


James could not better his spelling in the ear- 
lier pages, which date from his ninth year. The 
spelling is not orthodox, but it has character. 


In fact, the spelling is an antiseptic without 

which the reader might think that this intensely 

serious ner lost his freshness too young.”’ 
mes [London] Lit Sup p771 O 25 ‘28 
420w 


Fiction 


GIBBS, ARTHUR HAMILTON. Harness. 320p 
$2.50 Little [7s 6d Hutchinson] ntenii 


Michael and Patricia find the perfect cottage 
in the country and settle down to blissful se- 
clusion. But after a few months each feels the 
need of work. Michael begins his novel and Pat 
goes back to the stage. Wholly satisfied with 
Michael and her work—she becomes a star over 
night—Pat does not realize where her casual 
relations with her leading man are taking her. 
Her young sister Sylvia, whose own affair has 
gone on the rocks and who is therefore doubly 
apprehensive for Pat and Michael, sounds the 
alarm and Michael goes into action. 





‘‘Propaganda is all very well, and so is the 
problem novel; ‘Harness’ is an attempt at both 
without the fire of the one or the fundamental 
interest of the other.” E. P. Watts 

— Books (N Y Heraid Tribune) p25 O 7 
'28 630w 

“‘In some res ts Mr. Gibbs is an able novel- 
ist. But he injuries his ability as a good teller 
of stories by agging in moods and emotions 
which are no longer pertinent. In this new story 
he has all the material for a remarkable novel. 
It suffers, however, from two defects. There is 
far too much pacifist propaganda in the story, 
and there is an over-abundance of slang in the 
conversation of the characters.’ D. F. G. 

os ston Transcript p2 O 17 ‘28 1100w 

“Mr. Gibbs redeems the naivety of his plot 
by some character drawing."’ 

+ — New Statesman 32:100 O 27 ‘28 100w 

“It has the qualities that make for popularity: 
a well-told love sto of likable people, a 
convincing theme, truth, vitality, sincerity and 
unforced humor.” 

+ N Y Times p26 O 14 '28 750w 

‘The situation is handled with a wellbred re- 
spect for sentiment, coupled with intelligence, 
that will be remembered as one of the charm- 
ing qualities of Soundings. Harness has much 
in it to give the popular appeal, and one writes 
this without oy thought of disparagement. 
Herschel Brickel 

+ No Am 226:adv N ‘28 90w 

‘‘Harness is a conventional English novel— 
only more so. When one opens a book to find 
a retired British army cer ‘carrying on 
patiently in spite of everything, one knows what 
to expect. And in ‘Harness’ one’s expectations 
are not disappointed. The fault, in the end, 
seems to be t Major Gibbs takes his whole 
theme and his characters a bit too seriously. 
Milton Byron 

—+ Outlook 150:1080 O 31 ‘28 400w 

‘* ‘Harness’ is a perfectly respectable, well- 
bred, fairly well-written novel, but I do not 
think it has the originality of ‘Soundings,’ Mr. 
Gibbs’s earlier and h popular book, nor are 
any of the characters in it so interesting to me 
as the young girl of that novel and her father. 
On the other hand, it has a good many features 
that will give it a wide popular appeal. It is 
clean, both in word and situation; it is agree- 
ably staged with that lovely old English cottage 


laying the most important part in settings; 
om 9 Tetue is rewarded and vice ee = 


the most approved fashion."’ He 
a Sat R of Lit 5:215 O 13 ‘28 800w 


LINCOLN, JOSEPH CROSBY. Silas Bradford's 
body. 377p $2 Appleton in enass 


Cap’n Silas Bradford had been dead for many 
years when his son, a confident _young lawyer 
strolled down the main street of Denboro, mon- 
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arch of all he surveyed. Cap’n Bradford had 
been a fine man in hig life time, his name was 
still revered in Ca Cod, his son expected to 
live up to his father’s reputation—but not in 
Denboro. Then his father’s brother crashed into 
his dreams and told him that if he practised 
law at all it would have to be in Denboro, for 
his mother’s money was practicaiy gone. A 
bad blow to Silas Bradford's boy, but he stayed 
and showed Denboro another Bradford, of whom 
the village could be even more justly proud. 
“Small towns, gossiping ladies, stalwart sea 
captains (retired) and Main Street have been 
written about often enough. When they are 
presented without the enlivening humor or the 
racy breeze and sea that have colored so many 
of Mr. Lincoln's Cape Cod tales, we are a little 
bored."’ 
— Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p15 O 28 
"28 230w 
‘“‘Mr. Lincoln has written so many novels of 
the same type and scene that it is a remark- 
able feat for him to vary them, and to make 


everyone of them as interesting as if it were | 


the very first he had written. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that he has made another achieve- 
ment in ‘Silas Bradford’s Boy.’’’ E. F. Edgett 
+ Boston Transcript p5 O 6 '28 1350w 
Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcript p6 O 13 '28 380w 

‘“‘As usual in Mr. Lincoln’s novels, the story 
suffers from too much dilution with words. It 
would have been more effective if it had been 
told more crisply, in a less sprawling style. 
But the village scenes are as colorful, the vil- 
lage people as entertaining and as thoroughly 
New Englandy as one expects them to be in a 
Lincoln novel, while the story has stronger in- 
bi and more emotional suspense than usu- 
al.”’ 

+ — N Y Times p7 O 14 '28 520w 

“This newest novel by Mr. Lincoln, which 
is incidentally his thirtieth book, is not likely 
to add materially to his reputation. The action 
is laid in that happy hunting ground of the 
author, the Cape Cod country, but the story 
deals largely with its more sophisticated resi- 
dents, and the salt tang and the quaint humor 
for which Lincoln’s Cape Codders are famous 
is not as copiously present as in the author’s 
earlier work."’ 

— + Sat R of Lit 5:282 O 22 '28 230 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) (MRS LEO- 
NARD SIDNEY WOOLF). Orlando; a biog- 
raphy. 333p il $3 Harcourt [9s Hogarth press] 


28-24699 


“Her hero was born during the reign of 
Elizabeth, lived on through the reigns of James 
and Charles, chan sex one night in Con- 
stantinople some time in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is living this moment in England, a 
very up-to-date young woman of thirty-six. 
These are anomalies out of which Mrs. Woolf 
weaves something at once grander and finer 
than anything she has yet done; a fresco of a 
whole race through one of its members, al- 
most of all history through a single mind and 
heart.’’"—New Repub 





“There does not seem any reason at all to 
doubt that in this book has been issued a 
poetic masterpiece of the first rank. . It is 
written in prose; but that is a matter of the 
way marks fall on a page. Exploratory beauty, 
turni dark jungle into a safe habitation for 
the spirit, is here as it is in the work of the 

atest of those who in the t used verse 
or their medium. . . The book is full of mi- 
nute beauties; it is full of explanations of 
phases of being that have not before been vis- 
ited by the writer. It demands careful read- 
ing and the completest consent to receive novel- 
ty. In fact, it has got to be read as con- 
scientiously and as often as one would play 
over a newly discovered Beethoven sonata be- 
fore one is satisfied one had t everything 


out of it that the composer h put in.”” Re- 
becca hy a 
ooks (N Y Hefald Tribune 10 21 
"28 2550w die 





“Could anyone but Mrs. Woolf, having been 
visited with an idea of such brilliant fantasy 
invest it with passionate flesh and blood and 
make it live, work, love, write, philosophize, 
and indeed suffer every human vicissitude ex- 
cept decay and death through 350 years of 
English history? ... It is because Mrs. Woolf 
audaciously flouts material fact in order to 
clarify spiritual fact—because she is so power- 
fully persuasive in this tricky, dangerous busi- 
ness of establishing poetic truth—that her 
tricks become enchantments and her method 
an artistic delight.,In this book she is like 
a tight-rope walkeMattempting an impossible 
feat with this impossible Orlando on her back. 
At times we hold our breath, knowing that 
the laws of the material world are against 
her. There are ugly moments when she falters, 
scrambles, almost falls. Will she be dashed 
into the pit of bathos? But no, she rights 
herself, she has an infinite resource in balance. 
And in the end she lands Orlando safely on the 
other side.’’ Barrington Gates 

Nation and Ath 44:148 O 27 '28 900w 

“Something at once grander and finer than 
anything Mrs. Woolf has yet done. . . The work 
is unusual in a deeper sense than the mere 
novelty of its pattern. If it belongs to any 
tradition it is to the small secret tradition 
which harbors such works as _ ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ and ‘Tristram Shandy’ and ‘Candide,’ 
among which works it may finally stand, to 
the almost certain amusement of Orlando’s bio- 
grapher, a masterpiece.’’ W: Troy 

+ New Repub 57:23 N 21 '28 500w 

“The book is propaganda. It is propaganda 
for a point of view and for a way of feeling, 
for grace and wit themselves, for brightness 
and for sharpness, for ‘natural desire’ for ‘hap- 
piness! divine happiness! and pleasures of all 
sorts,’ for ‘anything, anything that interrupts 
and confounds the tapping of typewriters and 
the filing of letters.’ It is propaganda against 
‘those dreams which bloat the sharp image. . . 
dreams which splinter the whole and tear us 
asunder.’ It is propaganda for that economy 
of thought and emotion which allow grace and 
wit.”’ Lionel Trilling 

N Y Evening Post p8m N 10 '28 900w 


“The wild goose [is] chased by Orlando for 
three centuries, by Mrs. Woolf through three 
hundred pages with spasmodic ingenuity. ;. 
Mrs. Woolf has abundant fantasy, acute per- 
ceptions, a sense of beauty, virtuosity of style, 
and we are ready to travel with her, without 
stupid complaints that we shall never get any- 
where in particular, never sit down comfortably 
to enjoy, with sage and onion stuffing, a bird 
that, however, must have grown rather too 
sinewy with incessant flight.”’ 

+ — Sat R 146:474 O 13 °28 980w 

“The unusual merit and complete originality 
of ‘Orlando’ are due to Mrs. Woolf's daring 
choice of a theme which involves the philosophy 
of literary history and the most acute and 
perceptive analysis of the English literary mind. 
The book must be read for this or it will not be 
truly read at all. Yet this by no means ex- 
hausts the attractions of a book that is likely 
to remain as a characteristic contribution to 
the literature of this era, and certainly arene. 
ly bids for such eminence by its admirab 
style, by its free and contemplative spirit, its 
wit, and its audacity.” H. S. Canby 

-+ Sat R of Lit 5:313 N 3 '28 2450w 

“The historic passages are extraordinarily 
vivid; they sound like personal reminiscences. 
In the earlier part the prose sometimes swings 
into the sombre cadence of Sir Thomas Browne. 
Orlando is an enchanting figure, all dreams 
and giamour, such a creature as does appear 
and reappear in the generations of some ancient 
families. The photographs do not seem to be 
quite in unison with the text, though one or 
two are charming. The note of private mys- 
tification is out of place in a work so witty, 
audacious and distinguished.” 

+ Spec 141:547 O 20 ’28 250w 

‘Tt is a fantasy, impossible but delicious: ex- 
isting in its own right by the colour of imagi- 
nation and an exuberance of life and wit... A 
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WOOLF, V. S.—Continued 
page or two are enough to put us in a fairy- 
ike command of time and space, and we are 
borne forward on a prose so swift and spark- 
ling that it leaves us almost breathless and 
sated with good things. Never, perhaps, has Mrs. 
Woolf written with more verve: certainly she 
has never imagined more boldly.” 

ae Jt i ee [London] Lit Sup p729 O 11 ‘28 


Juveniles 


MCCOY, NEELY. Jupie follows his tale. 106p 
il $1.75 Macmillan 
28-14277 


Another book about the adventures which be- 
fell the good cat Jupie and the little girl named 
Jean, lived together in the little red 
house surrounded wi flowers. 


Booklist 25:32 O '28 
‘This is a clever story for tiny folks, at the 
primer age or even a bit older. Mothers will 
enjoy reading this amusing story to eager 
listeners and proud smal] folks who are able 
to do their own reading will joy in spelling the 
pleasant tale out for themselves.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p3 Ag 4 '28 80w 
“The author is her own illustrator, and the 
pictures add interest, though the story could 
stand firm and high on its own merits. It 
is really exceedingly good for little folks’ 
entertainment.’”’ 
+ Spring’fd Republican p7f Ag 26 '28 150w 
Wis Lib Bul 24:257 O ‘28 
OLCOTT, VIRGINIA. Household plays for young 
people. 275p il $2 Dodd 
812 28-8648 


‘“‘Dramas which are suitable for school-room 
platform, and outdoor production, as well as 
for the auditorium stage. Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls will find useful 
material here.’’ (Foreword) Contents: The rain- 
bow robe, a play of magic colors; The blue 
flower of home, a play of spinning wheels and 
blossoms; The golden locket of darkness, a 
play of a logcabin witch; A cart-load of kettles, 
a play of home-making hearts and the pixies; 
The offering of mirrors, a play of sacred trees 
and a mirror of bronze; Magic cargoes, a play 
of treasures from Ly +d lands; The secret under 
the berry moon, o pee of herbs and animals; 
ie Sey simnel cake; a play of mothering 
Sunday 





Booklist 24:408 Jl '28 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:508 O ‘28 
St Louis 26:197 Je ’28 

Wis Lib Bul 24:192 Je '28 


ROWE, DOROTHY. Begging deer, and other 
stories of Japanese children. 109p il $2 Mac- 


millan 
28-14308 


Yozo was a little Ja es boy who was very, 
very much afraid of animals. On his fifth 
birthday he was taken to Nara, the home of 
the begging deer, and in his joy at feeding 


them he lost all fear of animals forever. The 
other stories of Japanese children are: The 
singing kiko and White Puppy; Flying 


carp flags; Because Yuki could add; en the 
cherry tree bloomed; Seiji and the pearls; The 
bird who said baga. 





Booklist 25:83 O '28 
“The spirit x the tales seems accurate, as do 
the details of Japanese life. The best thing 
we can say is that here is a group of short 
stories, imbued with a kind of dramatic gentle- 
ness, that will certainly please children.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p3 S 15 ‘28 90w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:508 O ‘28 
St Louis 26:330 O '28 
Wis Lib Bul 24:257 O ‘28 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS; MANNES, CLARA; 
and MANNES, DAVID, eds. New songs for 
new voices. 258p il $5 Harcourt 

784.8 Children’s songs. Songs 28-27601 

A book of new for children by oid 
and new composers. Most of the settings have 
been composed especially for this volume which 
should fill a happy o office at school and at home. 

Illustrated by Peggy Bacon. 





“‘We conceive of this book’s use as especially 
in the home, for the whole family, where such 
amusing descriptive music as that for ‘Alas 
I am a Heavy Child’ and “Three Policemen’ 
will find ready audience, as will also the lulla- 
bies and the folksongs. Progressive schools 
trying to get away from the cut and dried in 
their special assemblies will also welcome it. 
‘New ngs for New Voices’ is decidedly a 
book to own and enjoy.’’ Marcia Dalphin 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 O 21 
"28 1200w 

“*New Songs for New Voices’ is by way of 
being an oasis in an especially arid desert. 
Granted its almost inevitable shortcomings, it 
does es a collection of songs for children 
that has been edited by ——_ who possess 
both taste and a knowle of their subject 

‘4 hat weaknesses the k has are in the 
music. The words have been set painstakingly 
and always competently, but not always, to my 
mind, in such a manner as to make them easy 
for children to sing.’" Deems Taylor 

+ — Sat of Lit 5:246 O 13 ‘28 520w 
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Books Every Library Should Own 


cA Selection of Important ‘New “Uolumes 
and Some ‘New ‘Revisions of Standard Works 












Charlotte Corday 
By Marie Cher. A fascinating biography 
which gives vivid pen pictures, not only 
of Charlotte, but of the leaders of the 
French Revolution. Has been warmly 
praised by leading critics. $2.50 


| The Tragedy of the Italia 


By Davide Guidici. The complete story 
of the Nobile Expedition, by the only 
foreign correspondent permitted on the 
rescue ship Krassin. Illustrated $3.00 


The Sun 


By Charles G. Abbot. A completely re- 
vised edition of the great astronomer’s 
popular scientific work. Illustrated $3.50 


Many Devices 
By Roselle Mercier Montgomerv. Charm- 


ing verse that sings its way into the 

heart. $2.00 
i The Hunting of the Buffalo 

By E. Douglas Branch. A graphic, ac- 


curate picture of an important chapter 
in the history of the West. 
Illustrated $3.00 


The Facts of Modern Medicine 


By Francis W. Palfrey, M.D. A com- 
prehensive work containing everything 
the layman should know about medical 
matters. $5.00 






APPLETON DOLLAR 
LIBRARY 


Are you familiar with this valuable li- 
brary? Most of the titles are not ob- 
tainable in any other popular priced 
series. Books of history, biography, 
science, poetry, literature, fiction, etc. 
Send for complete descriptive list of 
titles including ten volumes which have 
been recently added. 


Pedal aa 
POPP PPP LD DID 


es 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32d Street, New York 





A Voyage to the Island of the | 
Articoles 
By André Maurois. A delightful satire 
on modern writers and artists, by the 
author of Disraeli. $1.50 
26 Adventure Stories; Old and } 
New ) 
Edited by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Daw- § 
son Scott. Many prominent modern au- f 
thors are included. $2.50 § 












Pilloried 
By Sewell Stokes. Interviews with 
twenty celebrated men and women of 






to-day, including Sinclair Lewis, Susan 
Ertz, Lady Astor, and others. $2.50 


A Lantern in Her Hand 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich. One of the 

best of recent novels, a fine picture of 

a pioneer woman of the Middle West. 
$2.00 










Abbe Pierre’s People 






By Jay Wiliam Hudson. A beautiful 
story of old Gascony and its quaint 
people. $2.50 







The Labor Movement in the 
United States, 1860-1895 


By Norman J. Ware. A histury of the 
American Labor Movement during its 
formative, critical years. $3.00 


Your Eyes and Their Care 
By Edgar S. Thompson, M.D. A book 
for the layman. Appleton Popular 
Health Series. $1.50 
























Program Outlines for Literary 
Clubs.—Free to Libraries 


Send for booklet prepared by John 
Vandervoort Sloan, containing sugges- 
tiens for 29 programs on leading 
writers and their recent books, prepared 
for the literary clubs, etc. 
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K Nut HAMSUN published his first 

two books in his very young man- 
hood with money saved penny by penny 
during the years of his apprenticeship 
to a cobbler. In 1921, when he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
his works had been translated into twen- 
ty-three languages, and the published 
editions of his books covered 65,000,000 
pages. That was at the threshold of his 
introduction to America. 

Hamsun—Knut Pedersen Hamsun— 
was born in 1860 in a deep valley of 
northern Norway. From the age of four 
he grew up under the care of an uncle 
in one of the relatively bleak and grim 
Lofoten Islands. Following the publica- 
tion of the books just referred to—a 
long poem and a short novel, both for- 
gotten—he spent twelve years wander- 
ing; and not only from place to place, 
but from one makeshift occupation to 
another. He was by turns longshoreman, 
road-mender, coal-trimmer, tutor and 
court messenger—these on his deter- 
mined way to Christiania and the univer- 
sity. But his enrollment as a student 
simply made him a candidate for starva- 
tion; and he was shortly bound for 
America as a steerage passenger. 

Here again his dream yielded to the 
conditions of a harsher reality. Intend- 
ing to become a Unitarian clergyman— 
a curious goal for the man who was to 
be the author of Growth of the Soil—he 
actually became a farm hand, and later 
a dairyman, in Dakota. He lectured on 
French literature in Minneapolis ; and he 
worked as a conductor on the old Hal- 
sted Street line of horse-cars in Chicago 
—where, according to a legend which has 
every mark of authenticity, he infuriated 
patrons of the company by being so deep 
in a pocket Euripides that he carried 
them past their stops, and was duly dis- 
charged therefor. He then returned to 
Norway; failed as abysmally as ever to 
strike a bargain with life; and once more 
came to America, where, after renewed 
fruitless attempts as a lecturer in the 
Northwest, he spent three years as a 
fisherman off the Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland. 


KNUT HAMSUN 








KNUT HAMSUN 


And now, as if suddenly, he was ready 
for his work. Ostensibly a mere pro- 
longed bout with hardship and waste, 
his twelve years had really been a grop- 
ing for self-knowledge and for the 
meaning of life. They had brought him, 
these years, as much of both as was 
needed to make him the author of 
Hunger. This first of his considerable 
books was in substance the record of 
Hamsun’s own earlier experiences in 
Christiania. But he wrote it, marvelous- 
ly, without bitterness, in a way which 
showed that he had assimilated and got 
beyond the experience. He was thru 
for ever with being a wanderer and a 
failure: he was a European writer now 
And the rest of his story is a quiet chron- 
icle of mounting fame, of more than 
thirty books in a variety of forms, of 
placid domesticity and fatherhood, and 
of a retired life near to the soil on an 
estate near Grimstad (the town of 
Ibsen’s unhappy youth), in a “white two- 
story house at the end of a quiet bight 


of the sea.” 
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HRH-> 
“BOOK LACQUER 


the latest and best preparation for Water- 
proofing and Preserving Book Covers. 
Brightens the covering materials, inks and 
stampings, and adds to the wearing qualities 
of the cloth. Book Covers may always be 
kept in a clean sanitary condition. 


-90c per pint $4.00 per galion 


it 











THE H.R.HUNTTING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ART METAL THROUGHOUT 
The World’s Largest Installation 
of Metal Library Equipment 
28 miles of library book shelving! ... six miles of 


newspaper shelving! . thousands of card catalog 
drawers! . . . only the tremendous facilities of Art 








A new booklet, just off 


the press, “Art Metal in 
the Free Library of 
Philadelphia” tells all 


about the world’s largest 
metal library equipment 
job. A copy will be sent 
to you free if you ask 
for it. 


Art Metal Construction Co. 


Jamestown, New York 


Metal could provide the complete equipment for the 
new Free Library of Philadelphia. 

This library, completed at a cost of $6,300,000, is metal 
equipped from top to bottom—and the entire contract 
was handled by Art Metal. This equipment har- 
monizes perfectly with the dignity and beauty of the 
building, and gives utmost protection against the 
ravages of time or fire. 


Art Natal 


Equipment for Libraries 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


IRGINIA WOOLP’S circumstances 

are easily summarized, but to ex- 
plain briefly what she is trying to do 
with the novel is more difficult. So let 
the circumstances be taken first. She is 
one of the two daughters of Sir Leslie 
Stephen, the great biographer, literary 
critic, and freethinker. Her sister, 
Vanessa, is the wife of Mr. Clive Bell, 
the art critic. (There is a story that 
Virginia and Vanessa were brought up 
never to speak unless they had something 
to say.) Her father’s first wife was a 
daughter of Thackeray, and half the 
most scholarly families in England— 
Darwins, Maitlands, Symondses, Strach- 
eys—are related to her. Her education 
wat “at home,” . where, among other 
studies, she learned Greek. 


Her first novel, The Voyage Out, was 
written when she was only twenty-four, 
but it was some years before it was pub- 
lished in a revised form. Technically it 
is fairly traditional, resembling more 
than anything the novels of her old and 
intimate friend, Mr. E. M. Forster. 

In 1912 she married Mr. Leonard 
Woolf, and together at Richmond, a 
suburb of London, they presently set up 
a small hand-press and began producing 
with it a few books in limited editions, 
including her own. The Hogarth Press 
became so successful that it has devel- 
oped into a real publishing house. 

Before he married, Mr. Woolf was 
for a time in the Ceylon Civil Service, as 
a result of which he wrote a novel, The 
Village in the Jungle. On his return to 
England he grew interested in labor 
questions and began writing on coopera- 
tion in industry and on economic im- 
perialism. He became literary editor of 
the London Nation. 

The problem of saying what Mrs. 
Woolf is trying to do in fiction still re- 
mains to be faced. Mr. E. M. Forster 
has attempted an explanation (Yale Re- 
view, April, 1926). It has _ been 
said that the art of the novel is the art 
of portraying character. But it is also 
admitted that, as a means of doing this, 





VIRGINIA WOOLF 


it is yet open to improvement. The great 
novelists who thru the ages have suc- 
ceeded in advancing the technique of 
such portrayals are only a few, and each 
has moved the novel forward only a 
step. The last by universal consent was 
Henry James, and today Mr. James 
Joyce is believed by many critics to 
be his successor in the path. Mr. Forster 
and others equally authoritative consider 
that Mrs. Woolf too is of the race of 
pioneers. She seeks to convey the real- 
ity, the atmosphere, the spirit, of a char- 
acter by new methods. As Mr. Forster 
well says, she works in a storm of atoms 
and seconds, her highest joy is “life; 
London; this moment of June,” and her 
deepest mystery “here is one room ; there 
another.” She is aware, to put it differ- 
ently, of the variety of feeling that goes 
into one single instant and of the mys- 
terious relation which seems to link 
events occurring apart. Others of course 
have this awareness, but she thinks that 
it is what most concerns the novelist. 


Orlando, her latest novel, which takes 
its protagonist thru more than three cen- 
turies and a change of sex, is subtitled 
A Biography. It is a highly imaginative 
“portrait” of Mrs. Harold Nicolson, who 
writes under her maiden name, V. 
Sackville-West. The book includes not 
only a quotation from her poem, The 
Land, but photographs of her and of 
her ancestors. 
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The Putnam 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


New York London 
2 West 45th Street 24 pas «pa 
just west of 5th Ave. Stran 

















ALL BOOKS 
OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


at Maximum Library Discounts 
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MOLLISTON 


4000 Jokes 


SPAN OTONE 


<A Two-Tone Book Goth 1025 Pages 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich 2 Volumes 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 

o-tone in the heaviest quality $1.80 Each 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buckram. 


No | d library book: and M T 
fo jonger need brary books ore loasts 


tones. Nor is it necessary to r Subjects 
sacrifice beauty for utility— Jokes unde j 


Span-o-tone is a happy com- rran ed al habetically 
bination of both. J a 8 P 


To appreciate Span-o-tone y GOLF, e.g. eae 
must see samples—write ‘tr Sunday School Teacher—“Willie, do 
them today or ask your book you know what becomes of boys who 


ree use bad language when they’re play- 
ing marbles?” 

The HOLLISTON MILLS Sine. Willie—“Yes, Miss. They grow up 

Norwood, Massachusetts and play golf.” | | 

; Springfield Republican says: “* All who enjoy good joke 
will be glad to get hold of this collection. 

The H. W. Wilson Company 
958-972 University Ave., New York 
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JULIAN GREEN 


Author of The Closed Garden 


ULIAN GREEN, altho born in France 
is American in ancestry, for both his 
parents were Virginians, and two years 
of his schooling were spent at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville. 
His first bit of writing ever to be pub- 
lished, a short story, appeared 
in the university magazine, and 
the setting of his first novel, 
Avarice House, is in Virginia. 
His. latest novel, The Closed 
Garden, appeared last year in 
America. It was chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month as the 
May 1928 book. In France, 
where it appeared as Adrienne 
Muserat, it won for him the 
famous Femina-Bookman prize 
offered each year jointly by the English 
Bookman and the French Femina for 
the best French work suitable for trans- 
lation into English. 

Julian Green was born twenty-eight 
years ago in Paris where his father was 
representing an American business firm. 
He spent his boyhood in the French 
capital, learned to read and write French 
with greater ease than English, went to 
school at a French lyceé—in short, was 
brought up like a typical young French- 
man. To this day he speaks English, 
really his native language, with just the 
hint of a French accent. 

During the war, altho he was only a 
boy in his teens, he saw active service. 
In 1917 he was in the Field Service near 
Verdun. Afterwards he joined the Red 
Cross in Italy and later enlisted in the 
French Artillery. 

After the armistice when he was nine- 
teen, he came to America and spent two 
years at the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville. He did not study for a 
degree but took the subjects which held 
the greatest appeal for him,—Latin, Eng- 
lish and Greek. 





JULIAN GREEN 


He had been writing since he was eight 
years old and putting his stuff away. 
Now at last he saw his first printed story 
in the college magazine. When he re- 
turned to France he began writing in 
earnest. French rather than English was 
his medium. He refused even to 
translate his own works into 
English. From the first he at- 
tracted enthusiastic critical at- 
tention. Le Voyageur sur la 
Terre, a novelette, was pub- 
lished in La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise and later brought 
out in book form. Next came 
Suite Anglaise, a collection of 
essays on such well known 
English literary figures as Sam- 
uel Johnson, Lamb, Charlotte Bronte, 
William Blake. 

His first full length novel appeared in 
France as Mont Cinere and in the Eng- 
lish translation as Avarice House. The 
author states that the house which he 
describes is a real house belonging to a 
relative of his in north Virginia. 

Edmond Jaloux gives the following 
interesting personal picture of Julian 
Green: 


“One expects to find him already a matured 
man, in full possession of his powers and 
prematurely aged by experience. But when 
one meets him, it is difficult to believe that 
he is the author of these three magnificent 
books, weighted with thought. He is a slender 
young man, less than thirty years old with 
the bearing, the grace and the reserve of a 
young girl—and a young girl of former days. 
His regular features are delicately modelled, 
and lighted by handsome eyes. He has an 
extreme modesty and a high integrity to his 
art. Born in Paris and reared in Paris, Mr. 
Julian Green is a Virginian by blood. The 
formation of his spirit has been Anglo-Saxon, 
tho the formation of his mind has been 
French. And while he uses our language with 
great purity, he has remained none the less 
an American. He belongs to the race of 


Edgar Allan Poe and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
with whom he shares a sense of the inner 
life.” 
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CATALOGUES 1928 


No. 581 Semitica~-Hamitica No. 585 Periodica I: History and Ac- 
No. 582 Incunabula a ae coneney rns es 

in- 
No. 583 Scandinavia-Iceland = poor ng —_——— 


No. 584 Old medicine, Exact Sciences, No. 587 South- and Central-America 
Natural Sciences, Technics up No. 588 Australia and Australasia 


till the Beginning of the 19th No. 589 Saxonica 
Century No. 590 Genealogy and Heraldry 


Catalogues will be sent free of charge on application 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN, Second-hand Books, LEIPZIG, KOENIGSTR. 29 














Sperling’s 
ZEITSCHRIFTEN- UND ZEITUNGS- ADRESSBUCH 


(Periodical and Newspaper Directory) 
Handbook of the German Press 


55th edition 1929 Price 20 Marks 
Gives complete information about the most important German periodicals of 
Germany and foreign countries: owner, editor and publisher with post office 
address, format, intervals of publication, price, year of founding, fiscal year, 
edition, binding, political inclinations, supplements and book reviews, etc. 


Verlag des Bérsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 














OUR HOLIDAYS IN POETRY 


A collection in one bound volume, printed on both sides of the 
paper, of the poems to be found in the eight selections compiled by a 
Committee of the Carnegie Library School Association, for Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. With author, title and first- 
line indexes. 


341 Poems. 480 Pages. Red Cloth. 
$2.25 Postpaid. 


The separate selections, each printed on one side of the paper, in paper cover, are stil! 
available at 60c each. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958-72 University Av. New York, N. Y. 
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Thousandd of 





New Words 


, are included in the 
Merriam WEB- 
STER, such as 
aerograph, broad- 
tail, credit union, 
patrogenesis, us- 
syfoot, etc. ew 
names and places 
are listed, such as 
Hoover, Freud, 
Sandburg, Latvia, 


etc. 
Constantly 
proved and kept upto date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 





Im - 


It is the most authoritative modern 
reference library in one volume. Its type 
matter is equivalent to a 15-volume encyclo- 
pedia. In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 
entries including 12,000 biographical entries, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6, illustrations. Its up-to-date, 
encyclopedic information makes it the most 
dependable general question-answerer on 
every subject. 


The “Supreme 
Authority” 


Hundreds of Supreme Cou 
in highest praise of the 
Authority. 


The Presidents and Department Heads of 
all the leading Universities, Colleges, and 
Normal Schools give their hearty indorse- 
ment. 


The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses the New International as the 
standard authority. For over fifty years 
the Merriam-Webster has held this distinc- 
tion. 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Women’s Club. 


All States that have adopted a large dic- 
tionary as standard have selected Webster's 


Judges concur 
work as their 


New International. 

The Schoolbooks of the country adhere to 
the ’ —7mceaalinedns menead system of diacritical 
marks. 


American Bankers Association selected the 
New International as an essential part of a 
banker's library. 


Recommend The Best 


of the New International— 


new richly 2 Ate 
if you mention The Wilson Bulletin 


Send 4 7 _t 
pamphlet containing sample pages 
FREE 


4.&C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 








Rachel Annand Taylor 


RACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR 


ACHEL ANNAND TAYLOR is an 

Englishwoman and a scholar who 
has always been drawn to Italy. Like 
others of her country-people who have 
loved Italy, she has written verse about 
it, Rose and Vine and The Hours of 
Fiammetta. Poems (1904). and The 
End of Fiammetta are two other collec- 
tions of her verse. 

One of the poems of which Elinor 
Wylie was fondest was Mrs. Taylor’s 
“The End of the Duel.” Mary Colum 
writes of Elinor Wylie’s death: ‘“Per- 
haps like the Chivalrous Lady in Rachel 
Annand Taylor’s poem which we had 
read so often together, she had asked 
the God who had so long fought a duel 
with her ‘to unhelm ere she died.’”’ 

Mrs. Taylor’s first prose work, As- 
pects of the Renaissance, atttracted 
much attention from such critics as Bel- 
loc and Chesterton for the beauty of its 
writing and the poetic touch that en- 
livens its basis of sound research. 


In Leonardo, the Florentine Mrs. Tay- 
lor has attempted to summarize the spirit 
of the Italian Renaissance in her study 
of one great personality. 
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Helen Pearce 





HELEN PEARCE 


ELEN PEARCE, one of the most 


interesting young American writers, 


was born on Long Island and spent her 
summers as a child accompanying her 
father on his hunting trips in the Adir- 
ondacks. Her early education was main- 
ly musical, in preparation for a career as 
pianist. She was also interested in paint- 
ing and after private study attended the 
Art Students’ League in New York. Nei- 
ther of these interests, however, was her 
ultimate one, altho both enter largely in 
her work. During her childhood she read 
widely and began writing while still in 
her ’teens, but not until the last two 
years has her poetry appeared in the 
magazines. 


Miss Pearce lives in New York and 
spends her summers in the country, 
where she prefers to write. 

She has published critical articles as 
well as poetry, and is now working on 
a novel. The Enchanted Barn, a long 
poem, will be published shortly by Crosby 
Gaige in a limited edition. 





Out-of-Print Weihea and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably sup 
stock, or diligently mg 
free of charge. We ca 
CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND BOOKS 
in all departments of Art, Science, and Liter- 
ature and pay particular attention to the wants 
of Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 
66 Fifth Avenue 


lied from our own 
for and reported 


Inc. 
New York City 





Telephone: Algonquin 7880-7881 Open Evenings 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. Notify us of any 
We have many vacancies on your 
good positions library staff. This 

available. service free. 


Dept. D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Windsor, Connecticut 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 
Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 

Scientific Magazines. 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st St. New York 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


Methods, Grammars, etc., for learning 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
_ French Comedies and Novels 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. 5th Ave. & Broadway, N Y 


AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


PROOF-READING AND STYLE FOR 
COMPOSITION 


A Book for Authors, Editors, Advertisers, Typists, 
Printers, and all who peepere Copy for the Press. 
“x. —_ ranklin Dobbs 

sda ’ price $3.75 
JOHN ‘08 S, The Academy Press 
112 Fourth Ave, New York, or 
Reom 824,Union League Building, Les Angeles, Calif. 























Periodicals Exchange 


Over 1,000,000 copies of odd numbers ot 
3,000 periodicals carried in stock regularly. 
Send us your want lists and lists o dupli. 
cates. 











The H. W. Wilson Company 
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Booklist Books 1928 


Ready April 1 


Two hundred especially useful books of 1928 selected 
by fifty librarians. A buying guide and cataloging aid 


combined. Annotated. 


Main list arranged by subject. Children’s books and 
fiction grouped separately. Contains special list of tech- 
nical books by Donald Hendry of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library, a list of books for convalescents by Perrie 
Jones, chairman, A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Committee. 


Heavy paper cover, 65c. Without cover (for use 
with branches, clubs, schools, etc) 10 copies, $3.25; 25, 
$5.50; 50, $10; 100, $16. 


Edition without cover is offered for advance 


quantity orders only. Order before March 15. 








AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


86 East RANDOLPH STREET Cuicaco, ILLINors 
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